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TRAVELS 


_ Amateur Photo Contest Winners for November 


“SUPER STRUCTURE 


Manhattan's Empire State Building was 
taken by C. F. Davis, NYC, with Vig- 
ilante Kodak at 1/50, £:22, using red 
filter, Super XX film. 


MAJESTIC MATTERHORN 


Matterhorn near Zermatt, Switzerland, 
caught camera eye of Oscar Kolb, Tulsa, 
Okla., who took shot with Kodak Monitor at 
1/100, f: 11, using K-2 filter, Super XX film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives, 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TRavet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en« 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- es 
stroyet after 30 days. 

VIGILANT VENDER 
Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. Lone pretze! vender in Munich, Germany, was 


snapped by Paul Conklin, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 
with Rolleiflex at 1/100, f: 5.6 using Plus X film. 
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Cruises end Tours Everywhere! 


CINCINNAT! 
EXCLUSIVE—NOVEL 


1E ONLY RIVER STEAMER ~ RAIL 
OMBINATION CRUISE TOURS TO 
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AT NEW ORLEANS FEBRUARY 1956 


RATES FROM ye 19,00 
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WRITE FOR FRE CHURE TODAY 


WAYFARER TRAVEL SERVICE 


ROOM 200 ~ HOTEL ALMS 
CINCINNATI! 6 OHIO 


Jou CAN Now take a million- 
y dollar meander through the 
Mediterranean for as little as 
$520 in cabin-class comfort. This 
bright bargain is the latest tep- 
notch tour on the travel market— 


a 20-day Sunlane Cruise aboard 
American Export Line’s Constttu- 
ftom Or Independence. 

If you can’t make the next sail- 
ing—November 18—there are still 
November 30 and De- 
cember LO, both out of New York 
City. 

Although there are slight varia- 
tions on some of the cruises, the 
basic itinerary includes such excit- 
ing ports of call as Algeciras, 
Cannes, Genoa and Naples. Your 
travel agent can pattern your play- 
time to take in such spots as Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona or Palermo, 
depending upon which cruise you 
would most preter, 

Lhis variety is just a part of the 
extra-radded features of the new 
Sunlane Cruises, another feature 
being the opportunity to buy, if 
you wish, one-way passage to any of 
the European ports in case you 
want to wander around the Conti- 
nent awhile and return at some 
later date of more convenience to 
your own travel ideas. 

If you stick to the circular cruise, 
however, you will discover luxury 
laving can at last be yours without 
the expected prerequisite of a bulky 
bankroll, 

Indeed, your bantam-size budget 
will let you indulge in all the fun- 
filled facilities of the great Const?- 

tution and Indepe ndence luxury 
ines Handsome public rooms 
await you for a chat with new 
friends, or for a rest from activity 
on the sun deck or in one of the two 
outdoor swimming pools, 

Beginning on November 18, the 
Independence sails for visits to 
Spain, the French and Italian Riv- 


two others: 


ieras and Naples. On November 
30, the Constitution leaves for Gi- 
braltar, Barcelona, the Italian Riv- 
iera and Naples, and the Indepen- 
dence, on December 10, departs 
for Lisbon, Gibraltar, Sicily, Naples 
and the Italian Riviera, 

Guided shore excursions are ar- 
ranged at additional charges that 
vary from $4.00, for a few hours’ 
sightseeing, to $220.00 for a five- 
day tour. 

One tour is an overnight trip 
from Cannes to Monte Carlo, a 
motor-coach trip to Genoa, Rapal- 
lo, Santa Margherita and Portofino. 
Another is a city drive through 
Barcelona and Monserrat, a full- 
day visit to the Monastery of Mon- 
serrat, a bus trip along the Rivieras 
from Cannes to Genoa. A. third 
tour features a half-day visit to 
Lisbon and Belem; a trip to Sintra, 
Monserrat Gardens and_ Estoril; 
a day at Fatima, Alcobaca and 
Batalha; a three-day trip from 
Naples to Capri, Rome and Cannes, 
and a motor-coach round of Pa- 
lermo. @ 


The 
HARVEY LINE 


praudly offers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI » ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
evers in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all /its grandeur. Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne 
during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
land, and Tahiti, Return to los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 passengers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
HO 9-1450 
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Heo” TRAVEL seine mien 

TO BEING RICH 
If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t 
need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or 


you can get there for $107 in fares via bus and rail through colorful 
Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or $600 


‘via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 


via aa for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more lei- 
surely by motor schooner for much, much less. There's hardly a place 
on earth you can't reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and America’s 
top expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book 
dozens Upon dozens of specific travel routings to all pees of the 
world—Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Far East, Australia, the South Seas, etc.—so that you can 
see more at prices you can afford by combining freighter, liners, rail, 
bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now that you don’t have to 
wait for some far-off day when you've saved much more money. 


$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without 
Being Rich, the one book in all the world that really tells 
you how to travel far on litthke money. Money back, of 
course, if not satisfied. For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t 
traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're 
on vacation, or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can 
stop for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to 
pay. For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll 
find a real ‘‘paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book, 


If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just 
where to head, If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford 
tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to re- 
tire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you 
want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd spend 
needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


Air Travel Can Cost Less 


Do Mae know you can fly down to the West Indies via a big DC-6 
for only $40 or to the gay cities of Panama, with their nightclubs, and 
huge free port shopping bazaars, for only $55? 


‘ If you know where to look for them, there are lower cost air serv- 
ices—scheduled, lower cost airlines to the most exciting countries of 
South America or to Scandinavia, as well as dozens upon dozens of 
other seldom-advertised opportunities to travel far for less than most 
people think air travel must cost. 


Norman Ford’s big guide Air Routes of the World tells you where 
the world’s airlines go, their reliability, the planes used, the combina- 
tion fares they offer, which services cost less, etc. 


Page after page reveals the hidden extras in your air ticket. (Do you 
know how to fly to Europe and then to the cities and countries you 
want to see, yet spend less than many do for steamer across the ocean 
and rail in Europe?) 


There’s just as revealing information on how to cut your travel costs 
practically anywhere else in the world. (Do you know which are the 
recommended airlines to South America if you want to save money 
on your fare? Which are the recommended airlines to the West Indies 
to see more, the best ways to reach Mexico? Do you know how to 
spend $300-$1250 less on a complete round the world air tour—how 
to take a longer air tour of the world for only $82 a week?) 


Do you know where to stay in the cities you'll visit (which are the 
comfortable, lower cost hotels recommended by Americans who've 
been there), how to schedule every day of your trip—whether it's to 
Europe, the West Indies, Mexico, South America—and whether you'll 
be gone 10 days, a month, or longer? Do you know what to do about 
excess baggage to avoid heavy additional costs; how to save many 
dollars on pay-later plans; when and how to use excursion fares to 
cut your travel costs still more? 


In all the world, not another book tells you how to get more out of 
air travel, how to cut your costs, and have a trip you might not think 
today you can afford. 


Prove to yourself that air travel can open the world to you, no 
matter how short a vacation you have. Send now for Air Routes of the 


World. It costs only $1.50—which you can save many times over 
through just one hint. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs ‘3 to 2 less. 


BY THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: Many fas- 

cinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the course of a year 
but the one that arrived the other day so interested this department 
that it cost the office several hours of work in order that we might 
absorb its content. The booklet is entitled ‘Travel Routes Around the 
World” and is the traveler's directory to passenger-carrying treighters 
and liners, In no time at all you find yourself tar out to sea cruising 
along under tropical skies without a care in the world, You find your- 
sel! docking at strange ports and taking land tours to those places you 
long have read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are 
the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big crulse ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers, 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a treighter? 
The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the deluxe pas- 
senger vessels so far as comfort and accommodations are concerned, 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passen- 
gers are considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged 
are generally on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare, Most 
passenger-carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their pri- 
vate bath and shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The 
rooms are generally larger than equivalent accommodations aboard 
passenger ships, and the cabin of a modern freighter is sometimes 
even twice as large as first-class cabins on some of the older passen- 
ger ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the outside, 
and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which you 
are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares 
on passenger ships. 

The booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship tares; for 
example, less than one-half of the passenger ship tare to California 
is the amount asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the 
difference in. favor of the freighters is regularly from a third to 
half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 
Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will 
be treated with consideration, Stewards will go out of their way to 
make your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you 
will be waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is com- 
pletely unknown to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus 
vessels in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish 
which can run to as many as 50 different courses. Scandinavian 
ships serve Smorgasbord every day, and some of their desserts, like 
strawberries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped cream, are never 
forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is in its informality. 
No formal clothes are needed, Sports clothes are enough, 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activi- 
ties and costs are covered in the booklet. ‘Travel Routes Around 
the World.” Some of the wipe listed include a trip to England for 
$160, a 12-day Caribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month 
Mediterranean voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
New York, and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, 
when it arrives all you need do is sit down and take your choice. 
The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


“Travel Routes Around the World" is yours for just $1, and the 
big 130 page 1955 edition includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New 
Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc, There's a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fll out 
coupon. 


i FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
ERR RRR RR REPRE ee ee eee eee 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 4 First Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.......... ++.» (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if I am not satisfied. > 
() Travel Routes Around the World, $1. 

() Air Routes of the World, $1.50. 

CL) How to Travel Without Being Rich, $1.50. 

( Norman Ford's Florida, $2, 


0 Special offer: All books above for $5. 
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HE FLIGHT FROM New York to Johannesburg, in 

the Union of South Africa, is the longest regu- 

larly scheduled commercial air run in the 
world—9,700 miles, more than one-third the distance 
around the earth at the Equator. Flying across vast 
stretches of Africa can be dull, but the New York- 
Johannesburg run is not dull. You pass over some of 
the most remote, primitive and fascinating regions 
known to man, and you can be your own Stanley or 
Livingstone if you choose. Yet, so far as mechanical 
comfort is concerned while you are up in the air, 
Pan American World Airways’ flight is as routine as 
one from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

You don’t need to take any special precautions, even) 
though it is Africa, the so-called dark continent, that: 
you are penetrating. Africa is supposed to be hot, but 
we never found any African city as hot as New York 
or Washington, to say nothing of St. Louis or Houston. 

It is supposed to be unhealthy, but if you take; 
reasonable care, no bug is apt to bite you. I never 
wore a sun helmet in eight months, caught a tummy 
ache, or had a degree of fever. 

One city I liked was Accra, the capital of the Gole} 
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AFRICA 


Coast, an exciting city, not only for its political effer- 
vescence and vitality. Even if you stay there only an 
hour or so, and have a sandwich in the crowded, bus- 
tling, heterogeneous airport restaurant—which is apt 
to be as busy at three in the morning as at three in 
the afternoon—you will get some intimation of the way 
Accra throbs with a sense of growth. There is still a 
British governor, who lives in a marvelous old castle 
by the sea, but the government is African. The Gold 
Coast is scheduled to be the first Black Dominion in 
the Commonwealth, and the Prime Minister, a remark- 
able young man named Nkrumah, was educated most- 
ly in the United States. 

The next regular stop on the Pan American route 
is Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo. 
This, too, is a most interesting city, but utterly dif- 
ferent from Accra. It has broad boulevards, embryo 
skyscrapers and some European-style restaurants and 
shops. The atmosphere is almost like that of Brussels— 
commercial, stable, on-the-make. Across the river (and 
I hope I do not need to say that the river is none 
other than the Congo) is Brazzaville, the capital of 
French Equatorial Africa. This charming town is like 
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a small Paris. Perhaps I exaggerate. But anyway I 
liked it. 

If you can spare the time, there are all manner of 
trips up-country, into the bush, that you can take from 
either Accra or Leopoldville, and they are fascinating, 
but not for tenderfeet. 

You can get almost anywhere in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria by West African Airways, and in the Congo 
by the Belgian airline, Sabena. We stayed one night 
at a missionary station in the heart of the Congo, at a 
place called Boende, three hours by air from Leopold- 
ville. If naked savages appeal to you, this is a good 
place to go. Further on there are the pygmies, in the 
deep Congo forest near Beni, and still further on 
(but only a few hours by air) the giants. These are 
the Watutsi warriors whom you may have seen and 
admired in the movie, King Solomon’s Mines. 

‘The terminal stop of Pan American in Africa is the 
great city of Johannesburg. From the air, approaching 
at night, it looks almost like Chicago. It seems incon- 
ceivable after the darkness of so much of the continent 
that there can be such galaxies of electric light in 
Africa. 

From Johannesburg, by the admirable South Afri- 
can Airways system, you can progress farther into the 
Union. We visited a round dozen cities, and had 
memorable experiences in them all. In Lorenco Mar- 


ques, the capital of Portuguese Mozambique, we found 
what was by all odds the most chic department store 
in Africa, and had a good time eating grilled prawns 
in small restaurants along the shore of the Indian 
Ocean. In Durban, the seaport of Natal, we rode in 
rickshaws borne by Zulu warriors (they may have been 
warriors once) and in the peninsula near Cape Town, 
the southernmost tip of Africa, baboons crawled over 
our automobile. Flying over Kimberley we saw the 
diamond mine that is called “The Greatest Hole on 
Earth,” and in Windhoek, the capital of South West 
Africa, we drank German beer as good as any ever 
found in Munich, Pilsen or Milwaukee. 

Most visitors to the Union make for the Kruger 
National Park, which is an easy ride from Johannes- 
burg. Here are lions and practically every other known 
variety of animal indigenous to Africa, roaming freely . 
in a vast preserve. You are not allowed to carry a | 
weapon or get out of your car, and there is no dan- 
ger, either to the animals or to you. As a matter of 
fact, a park like the Kruger is a zoo in reverse. It is 
we, the visitors, who are caged—in our automobiles— 
and the animals, fascinating to watch and fascinated | 
by watching us, who are free. 

From Capetown to Cairo, your own impressions of 
Africa will surely be as striking—and stimulating— 
as ours. ® 
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PENCH MOROCCO. 


BY THEODORE D. KEMPERE 


modern 


F YOU CAN keep clear of Moroc- eestor 
can nationalist aspirations, 
_ avoid stepping on the sensitive 
toes that mark the cultural differ- 
ence between Islam and the West 
and visit in the right ens Nae Construction of modern buildings in Casa- 
should come away from Morocco blanca adds to fascination of city's life. 
with the vivid impression of a 
country that hadn’t changed for a 
thousand years and now is about to 


vanish into the anonymity of mod- 
ern times. 

You'll be doing yourself a favor 
to visit Morocco between the 
months of October and May. The 
temperature during that time is a 
little warmer than the Riveria is in 
the winter and cooler than the 
same place in summer. Morocco’s 
tourist facilities are not all in full 
operation except “in season” as 
some of the hotels close for sum- 
mer. 

As an American, Monacan, An- 
dorran or Frenchman, you need no 
visa to enter the country. As a 
Westerner, however, you may be 
held accountable by Moroccan in- 
tellectuals and some _ particularly 
excitable individuals for the fact 
that Morocco is struggling for 
political autonomy. Regardless of 
your personal sympathies, your 
Western appearance makes you a 
symbol. There’s nothing especially 
wrong with this unless you act 
“colonial” and permit it to get you 
into trouble. You won’t get into 
any difficulty if you remember to be 
patient and avoid becoming  in- 
volved in arguments. 

Morocco was first presented on 


the stage of modern times in 1907 
when French marines landed to 
quell disturbances against foreign- 
ers. The French remained in the 
country and it is they who are 
responsible for pulling the country 
out of the Middle Ages. 

There is plenty of the past to 
see: the Medina—old Arab town of 
Casablanca—and the Mellah—the 
old Jewish quarter in the same city 
—the Great Mosque in Casablanca, 
the walled cities of Mogador, Fes, 
Meknes and Marrakech. All have 
their narrow streets begging light 
from a skinny strip of azure over- 
head, their smells of centuries in- 
termingling with today’s cooking, 
their urchins-mendicants, and 
veiled women padding lightly over 
the irregular stones with vases on 
their heads to disappear into dark 
doorways and then in a few mo- 
ments reappear on a roof a street 
away. 

All this makes even the techni- 
color travelogues somewhat pale. 

But the look of Morocco changes 
under your very eyes as you hear 
the sounds of construction, drilling, 
blasting and riveting drowning out 
the unaccustomed drawl of Arabic. 


. The new Morocco is painting its 


face with the cosmetic of new 
hotels, offices, homes and govern- 
ment buildings. Like most visitors 
you're likely to exclaim, “I never 
dreamed it would be so new and 
modern!” 

In a short while after your ar- 
rival you'll want to begin to see 
the country. There are organized 
tours that most hotels can give you 
information about that take you 
generally in two directions: South 
or East. 

The South means a trip along 
the coast to Agadir and then inland 
to the colorful city of Marrakesh, 
turning north from here and end- 
ing up back in Casablanca, assum- 
ing that is your base of operations. 

Marrakesh, founded by Ibn 
Tachfin, leader of the Sanhadja 
Berbers in 1060, has changed little 
since then despite the infiltration 
of western culture. The souks, or 
market places, are still the same, 
crowded with shoppers all looking 
for bargains. These shops winding 
along narrow streets and alleys are 
not shops as we know them. They 
are more like racks crammed full 
with merchandise, and the owner 


In colorful market place of Marrakesh, street 
entertainers stage mock duel for coins which 
they gather up at end of their festivities. 
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New Council Hall of Casablanca, seat of 
municipal government of French Morocco, is 
of ancient Moorish, modern architecture. 


squats at the threshold and bellows 
to the passers-by of wonderful as- 
sortments of goods and apparel. 

Just outside of this ancient ar- 
senal of Moroccan history are the 
foothills of the snow-capped Atlas 
Mountains, with its Djebel ‘Toub- 
kal peak standing more than 13,000 
feet high. Marrakesh has a distinct 
and exciting desert flavor. Hotels 
in Marrakesh are up-to-date and 
modern with the de luxe Mamounia 
charging about $3.00 to $9.00 per 
single, a day. Other fine hotels are 
the El Moghreb and the Grand 
Hotel Tozi. Meals, either foreign 
or American, can be had at the 

hotels or some of the town’s excel- 
' lent restaurants. ; 

If you should decide to take the 
easterly tour to Meknes and Fez 
instead, you'll find the scenery just 
as rewarding. Magnificent Meknes 
was the first big Moslem town to be 
built. It is appropriately called the 
“City of the Minarets” for they are 
the first things to be seen when you 
approach by way of the plain. 
Standing tall and straight, these 
minarets, many of which have stood 
for thousands of years, give visitors 
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a slight insight or feeling into the 
splendorous primogenous past of 
Meknes. The souks here are not 
nearly as huge as those in other 
large cities, but they are just as 
colorful and many a tourist’s home 
is now graced by some article or 
gadget purchased here. The Trans- 
atlantique in Meknes has rooms for 
travelers priced at $2.00 to $6.00 
for single rooms, with the Conti- 
nental and Excelsior being two 
other fine hotels in town. 

The city of Fez is perhaps the 
perfect place for tourists to get a 
crystal clear picture of what life 
was like in Morocco back in the 
days when wars between tribes 
were as natural a thing as eating 
or sleeping. Many primitive ideas 
and concepts still remain. But all 
is not backwards or archaic in Fez. 
‘There are modern universities and 
medical buildings which would 
make the greatest westernized ar- 
chitect proud. This is the religious 
capital of Morocco and accordingly 
possesses many of the finest, most 
colorful mosques in the world. 
Tourists, however, are not per- 
mitted to enter these religious cen- 


ters. In Fez there are four hotels 
catering to tourists: the Palais 
Hamai and Bab Guissa, open 
from Oct. 1 to May 30, with prices 
ranging from $3.00-$9.00 per day 
for singles; Grand Hotel and the 
Royal with single rooms starting 
from $2.00-35.00 a day. 

Travel is generally by bus and 
schedules between principle cities 
are frequent, especially those in- 
land. If you travel by car be certain 
to obtain a Shell or Esso map with 
the latest road information. When 
you read the map, however, don’t 
forget that the numbers stand for 
kilometres, not miles. Train service 
as well as plane service is available, 
too, of course. 

If your travel budget is high you 
may even want to have a private 
car for a day of. touring, with a 
chauffeur and guide to boot. Price 
for such an expedition would cost 
about $9.00 to $15.00 a day for the 
car plus 10 to 30 cents each kil- 
ometre. The chauffeur and guide 
expenses run around $3.00 each a 
day. The variables in the rates de- 
pend on the kind of car and num- 
ber of passengers. 


Women of Meknes are always veiled when riding in public vehicles. 


It might be well to check with 
your hotel or the local police as 
to whether or not there are official 
rates for such services as taxis and 
euides, etc. Armed with such 
knowledge in advance, you have a 
butt of insurance against arguments 
which might otherwise be to your 
disadvantage later. 

Not unlike the motion pictures 
depicting the Asian and Arabic 
worlds, you will be approached in 
your travels by many persons offer- 
ing various and sundry services. A 
firm, polite refusal is your best 
policy to avoid disappointment and 
recrimination later. 

If you speak French or under- 
stand it, you may be surprised to 
hear everyone saying “tu” instead 
of “vous”. This is not an excess of 
familiarity, but normal discourse in 
the Moroccan French dialect. As a 
foreigner, you will retain your dig- 
nity by continuing the use of 
“vous” instead of adopting the 
local ‘‘tu”, however. 

One certain way to court trouble 
is to enter a mosque. Non-Moslems 
are forbidden to enter them in 
Morocco and the prohibition ex- 
tends to standing in the doorway 
and attemping to see inside. 

Another danger spot is the fre- 
quent passage in the streets of 
veiled Moslem women, whose veils 
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naturally excite Western curiosity. 
It is advisable not to attempt to 
speak to them or try to attract their 
attention. Chances are they are be- 
ing followed by a male member of 
their family who, within the light 
of his cultural tradition, will re- 
gard your attention to his women 
as an insult of serious proportions. 
It is wise in this case to avoid giv- 
ing these women any attention 
whatsoever. That’s what Moroccans 
do and you may be sure they ex- 
pect the same from you. 

As you proceed from place to 
place in Morocco, you may want to 
take advantage of the “Gites 
d’Etapes,” or rest houses, camping 
sites and youth hostels, of which 
there are eight. It would be well 
to check in advance about the mat- 
ter of reservations and whether 
they are open at all in the season 
you are there. 

Although Morocco is as near to 
the Equator and the Sahara as any 
nation would like to be with com- 
fort, you can enjoy some fine ski- 
ing in the Atlas Mountains, espe- 
cially between the middle of Febru- 
ary and the middle of March. But 
swimming is more like the sport 
you would expect to find and it 
exists at many fine beaches, such as 
at Fedala near Casablanca as well 
as in Casablanca _ itself—which 


Changing scenes see new buildings put up in slum areas of Meknes. 


boasts the largest swimming pool 
in the world, a colossal 250 feet 
wide by 1,500 feet long. 

Casablanca has two golf courses, 
and foreign visitors are admitted 
temporarily to several sports clubs 
if they so desire. Sunday horse 
racing is popular in season as are 
tennis and sailing. 

Movie houses show films at 3:30 
p-m. and again at 9:00 p.m., and 
shops generally close between noon 
and 3:00 p.m., remaining open 
until 7:00 p.m., a custom any fore- 
warned visitor can accept. 

Among the better hotels are the 
de luxe Anfa, the Transatlantique 
and the Ambassadeurs, but there 
are a host of added establishments 
with varied rates that meet virtu- 
ally any traveler’s budget, as might 
be expected in a bustling city of 
450,000 Moslems and 200,000 Eu- 
ropeans. 

You will, of course, probably buy 
striking souvenirs—brassware, pot- 
tery, leather goods—but remember 
that all rugs must have seal and 
stamp of the Moroccan Govern- 
ment, Service des Arts et Metiers, 
or you cannot export them. 

Morocco today combines enough 
of both old and new to make it a 
cultural palimpsest. In a short 
while the past will be erased for- 
ever. @ 
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Oldtime wine-carrying schooners such as one seen at left still tie up in Algiers harbor, third busiest port of all French possessions. 


promptly began to build a city destined to become, on 
the whole coast of North Africa, second in size only to 
Alexandria. The city is now principal contact with 
8,600,000 Algerians, of whom 90 per cent are Arab, 
and almost all the needs and output of this vast area 
funnel through its port. 

The rich strip of land between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlas Mountain foothills has boosted Algeria 
to fourth place among the world’s wine producers, 
and provides almost daily shiploads of vegetable, 
fruits, and cereals for French dining-room tables. 
Public works projects such as dams, and the compara- 
tively recent discoveries of iron and phosphate de- 
posits beneath Algerian soil, are certain to have a 
direct bearing on the future growth of Algeria’s 
chief city. 

Algeria is divided into three French departments, 
governed locally from Algiers, Oran and Constantine, 
and everyone living in the territory enjoys both Al- 
gerian and French citizenship and sends his elected 
representatives to the Algerian Assembly in Algiers. 
A Governor General represents the Republic of France 
in Algiers, and has his sumptuous residence high on a 
plot overlooking the city. 

Communications between France and Algeria are 
very close—seven sub-Mediterranean cables link their 
telephones—and the most convenient way for travelers 
to reach Algiers is through some point of embarka- 
tion in the mother country. Five round-trip steamer 
crossings are made each week from Marseilles to Al- 
giers, taking less than 24 hours each way. Compag je 
Generale Transatlantique, Compagnie de Navigation 
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Mixte and the Societe Generale des ‘Transports 
Maritimes all provide good, comfortable water trans- 
portation from Marseilles to Algiers. 

Plane flights from Paris to Algiers take less than 
five hours via Air France, Air Algerie and five other 
lines operating between France and its North African 
territory, and all important cities in France are 
linked directly by air with the Algerian capital, 


Oran, Bone and Philippesville. Whether they travel by — 


sea or by air, Algeria-bound tourists are allowed a 
ten per cent reduction if they purchase roundtrip 
tickets. The sea services allow substantial reductions 
for one unusual traveling category—up to 30 per cent 
in First Class for Algeria-bound honeymooners. 

From the north, the coast of Algeria always looks 
dark and forbidding, even on a brilliant, sunny day. 
The first signs of human habitation ashore are the 
tiny white houses on the hills, which when seen to- 
gether from a distance look like one vast Moorish 
cemetery. It is not until the steamer slides into 
quieter waters past the outermost harbor breakwater 
that Algiers’ true size becomes apparent: tall, mono- 
lithic buildings, gray with the dirt of the port, stacked 
one behind the other to form a solid wall along the 
entire western end of Algiers Bay. 

Considerable time is needed for maneuvering the 
big vessel which has brought you across the Mediter- 
ranean into its slip, but there is plenty to keep your 
eyes moving while you wait. Algiers rises from the 
water’s edge like an elaborate toy city planted in 
a department store window at Christmastime. The 
first level skirting the busy harbor-front is for heavy 
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Vendors, natives, American tourists crowd narrow lanes of famed 


Casbah. 


trucking, warehouses and trains arriving from Tunis, 
Oran and Casablanca. It is connected with the upper, 
main level by a complex system of auto ramps, with a 
municipal elevator behind the Gare d’Alger to whisk 
passengers from one horizontal to the top in 30 
seconds flat. Motor vehicles tearing along the road- 
ways at every level resemble a colony of busy ants, 
as seen from where you stand at the ship’s rail. Look 
again and you can make out the dark green double 
trams and the French blue trackless trolleys, whose 
speed and efficiency somehow seem to set the tempo 
for the city as a whole. 

The heaviest traffic moves in front of a narrow row 
of buildings with uniform colonaded facades which 
stretch for twenty blocks, all the way from Guynemer 


Renovated Hotel St. George, formerly 
Sultan's palace, still retains Moorish at- 
mosphere of intricate patterns amid 
bright, lush gardens. 
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Square to the Place du Gouvernment. A fellow pas- 
senger helps you make out the general location of 
the Casbah, starting at the top and running down 
the hill in an undefined pattern to a white-domed 
Mohammedan temple called Mosquee Hanefite. As 
darkness sets in, a giant purple sign lights up to mark 
the Aletti Hotel, and another points to the Municipal 
Casino, alongside. You become anxious by this time 
to find suitable headquarters ashore so that you can 
get down to the real business of seeing this many- 
sided North African city at close hand. In a town 
like Algiers there are plenty of accommodations from 
which to choose. 

For those who demand and can afford the best, 
Algiers has two hotels in the four-star luxury class, 
the bayfront Aletti on Boulevard Carnot and the St. 
George, set way back and overlooking the city at 
Avenue Fourneau-Lamy. Rates at the former, gauged 
according to whether rooms taken face the sea or in- 
land, begin at about $5.15 for singles, and go up to 
$8.60 for two. Luncheons and dinners are about $3.40 
apiece at the Aletti, and for stays of three days or 
longer a special en pension arrangement can be made 
where guests take all their meals at the hotel for 
just under $7.00 a day. 

The St. George used to be a sultan’s palace, and 
in converting it to a hotel the management saw that 
much of its former regal splendor was kept intact. 
The interior public rooms are finished with colored 
tile and delicate filigreed key-hole arches reminiscent 
of those in the Alhambra, and even during the winter 
its gardens are filled with poinsettias, salvia and pas- 
sion flowers. European plan rates at the St. George 
range from $2.30 for a single without bath to about 
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$8.60 for the best double room with bath, and prob- 
ably a pleasant view. 

The government of Algeria has classified all hotels 
within its jurisdiction from Luxury to One-Star GC, 
and in the Algerian capital itself there are, besides 
the two already mentioned, 25 hotels in other cate- 
gories, costing roughly from $1.15 for the simplest 
kind of overnight accommodation to $4.15 for one 
like the l’Angleterre, in the next-to-the-top rating. 

More than 100 restaurants are sprinkled all over 
the city. Eating places for the most part are French 
(Tout-Paris, Laferriere, the Nouvelle Etoile, etc.) 
or Arabic (Dar-El-Aalia and the Diemilia Palace). 
In a particularly adventurous mood, you might try 
one of the restaurants so thoroughly Moorish that all 
the menus are written entirely in Arabic. The best 
known Arab dishes served in these parts are couscous 
and Mechoui. You'll be happiest eating the native 
fare if you like your food tres piquante—so much 
curry is used in Arab cooking that you can smell it in 
the air wherever Arabs live. A good meal in an 
ordinary restaurant costs around 450 francs ($1.30), 
and if you are hungry when out shopping in down- 
town Algiers around noon a good place to stop is the 
San Pedro, a cafeteria restaurant on Avenue Pasteur 
with luncheon dishes for as little as 70 cents. 

Given plenty of time, the ideal way to discover 
a city as varied as Algiers would be piecemeal, a 
bit at a time and at your leisure. But for those visitors 
who do not have that many days to spend on Algiers, 
the Travel Bureau of Ofalac, located in the arcade 
at 40 Rue d'Isly, and the Syndicat d'Initiative 
d’Alger’s Information Bureau, on the waterfront at 
2 Boulevard de la Republique, can be extremely 
helpful. Besides giving you maps and literature about 
the city, these places can recommend a reliable, ac- 
credited guide, who for about $3.00 a half-day can 
show you all that’s worth seeing on your first foray 
into the Casbah. 

Ironically, the present center of Arab life in 
Algiers was once inhabited by settlers from Turkey, 
who feared the Arabs on the outside so much that 
they surrounded the whole sector with a thick wall 
to protect themselves against Moorish invasions. 
After you have descended the steep hills behind the 
Government Buildings and stopped for a moment 
to take in a spectacular view of the bay from above 
the University of Algiers’ playing fields, you begin 
your tour of the Casbah near a section of this ancient 
wall which is still standing. 

First stop is a former sultan’s residence. Along 
with its harem quarters across the street, it has been 
made into a military museum. Nearby is the big 


“modern Civil Prison where covered Arab wives of 


the inmates wait all afternoon in the sun for a few 
minutes’ conversation through a barred window. 


Along the Boulevard de la Victoire, upper boundary 
of the Casbah, the most ragged “flea market” you've 
ever seen operates on a round-the-clock basis. 

A house which once belonged to a wealthy Moor is 
now open for public inspection on a corner opposite 
the prison. Its upper-story extensions are supported 
by typical cedar struts set into the outer walls. The 
house has a large, cheerful court, and there are slits 
in the walls of the female sleeping quarters behind 
which Mohammedan women used to sit, unobserved 
and gaze down at the activities in the busy street 
below. Because someone once discovered that flies 
detest the color blue, every home in the garbage- 
strewn, unscreened Casbah is practically fly-free. The 
interior of the Arab “model home” you'll visit is 
finished in plaster, painted all over a vivid French 
blue. 

Since the entire Arab Quarter is built on the 
side of a hill, it is impossible to get lost here even with- 
out a guide if you always travel downward from Boule- 
vard de la Victoire towards the sea. The honeycomb 
network of narrow, slippery cobblestone steps, laid 
out centuries ago with no system whatsoever, forms 
the Casbah’s main communications system, and most 
stairs plunge down into some dark, blind corner 
which is the address of probably 25 or 30 families. 
Inhabitants of the Casbah who can afford it may have 
as many as four wives at one time, and the girls 
marry young, most commonly at twelve years of age. 
Work is divided among the various wives according 
to the specialty of each. 

The walls surrounding the ancient Casbah have 
long since been pulled down, and its boundary is now 
defined only by custom. Whereas most of the for- 
eigners seen in the Casbah sector are obviously tour- 
ists, the Mohammedans themselves seem gradually 
to be mixing more and more freely with the French 
in the European sections of the city. Arab men in 
European dress now go shopping with their wives, 
garbed Moorish style, in the elegant Galeries de 
France department store on Rue d'Isly, and the pro- 
portion of French and Moorish women seen pulling 
over bargains in the Monoprix five-and-ten-cent store 
further up the street now appears to be about fifty- 
fifty. 

As Rue d'Isly gives way to Rue Charles Peguy op- 
posite the Grande Poste, the shops become smaller. 
goods in the windows take on a more expensive look, 
and the Arab window-shoppers almost disappear. In 
this section and on up into the Rue Michelet you can 
pay as much as $72.00 for a box of candy, book pas- 
sages around the world at branches of the world’s 
leading travel agencies, railroads and airlines, and 
buy all the equipment you'll need for a winter skiing 
holiday at Chrea, just a few hours from Algiers by 
car, high in the Atlas mountains. @ 
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rebirth of ancient 


EGYPT 


Today Visitors To Land Of the Nile Can 


Look Across Two Million Yesterdays at 


Sights Surrounded By Modern Setting 


BY A. IBRAHIM 


RAVELERS ENTERING Egypt will 
find comforts these days that 
out-do anything the Pharaohs 

ever imagined. Air-cooled trains 
now cross the desert, modern taxi- 
cabs take visitors to the Pyramids, 
and luxury steamers ply the Nile. 
Yet despite the most up-to-date 
facilities, no one can shake the 
unique sense of being on a scene 
that looks back across two million 
yesterdays. 

Until the first quarter of this 
century, no country in the world 
had a bigger tourist industry than 
Egypt. Every year, in enormous 
numbers, Europeans, especially the 
British, used to migrate to Egypt 
with the fall of November’s snow 
on the Continent. 


They stayed there as long as their 
time allowed, which was usually 
four or five months. 

This annual migration was not 
only attributed to the tourist’s crav- 
ing for the outstandingly pleasant 
weather of Egypt but was also due 
to his fascination by the monu- 
ments and historic ruins of that 
age-old country. The discovery of 
the Rosetta Stone and deciphering 
of its hieroglyphics by Champollion 
in 1882 whetted that fascination. 
With the depression of 1932, fol- 
lowed by World War II, Egypt’s 
tourist industry received a severe 
blow. The ending of the war in 
1945 did not help Egypt resume 
her big industry. The unsettled 
years which followed the war, as 


King Tut-Ankh-Amun's mask: 1305 B.C. 


a result of Egypt’s strife to rid her- 
self from the British occupation, 
had a detrimental effect upon 
Egypt’s visitors. But not for long. 

In 1952, Ex-King Farouk was un- 
regrettably kicked out of Egypt, 
and the country moved toward a 
new era of stability. 

Egypt is now enjoying the most 
settled and stable years of her re- 
cent history and her tourist indus- 
try has recaptured the market and 
shattered all-time records. ‘This 
land of mosques and minarets has 
all the potentialities of a first-class 
touristic country. Her fortunate 
geographical situation, connecting 
the three continents of Africa, Asia 
and Europe, is unique. All major 
air and steamship lines go to Egypt 


Modern buildings overlook lengthy Nile River which is usually crowded with sailboats, wooden barges, bringing supplies to polyglot Cairo. 


either as a destination or as a stop, 
which makes her a rendezvous of 
world travelers. Her extremely fine 
weather and cloudless skies in the 
winter make her a most wonderful 
resort in that season. Even her sum- 
mer climate is not offending as it 
is a very dry heat and, as a rule, 
with the fall of dusk it turns cool 
and pleasant. 

Egypt's ruins and time-defying 
monuments are indeed one of her 
biggest assets. No other country can 
ever compete with Egypt in this 
field. The civilization which the 
Pharaohs left behind in that an- 
cient land is unchallengeably the 
oldest on earth. The numerous 
temples, tombs and obelisques of 
Luxor and Asswan, which defeated 
climatic and even human destruc- 
tion and stood erect for over 60 
centuries, are by all means an 
eternal testimony of a genuine cul- 
ture. 

The old bazaars of Cairo, with 
their typically oriental atmosphere 
and merchandise, add much charm 
to that city. You can hardly with- 
stand the temptation of buying 
every item you see in these pocket- 
draining bazaars. Beautiful copper 
trays engraved with silver, nicely 
proportioned and designed ciga- 
rette boxes encrusted with mother 
of pearl, exquisite silk brocades, 
exotic perfumes and hundreds of 
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Hieroglyphics carved in walls of sacred 
temple Dendarih in Luxor, built in 1400 
B.C., contains symbols of Egypt's past. 


Many visitors to Egypt take camel rides 
into desert to get closeup view of huge 
pyramids, other ancient, historical sites. 


cation for as little as $30.00 per 
month. 

If your hotel is “downtown” or 
on the River Nile bank, the taxi 
will take you there through Abbas- 
sia, a fairly new quarter. “Down- 
town” Cairo is the Fifth Avenue of 
the whole Middle East. On the 
26th of July Avenue, you will find 
modern department stores display- 
ing the latest models and fashions 
of Paris, Rome, London and New 
York. On the wide clean roads you 
will see all makes of cars rolling, 
including Cadillacs. 

But if your direction is toward 
the River Nile you can be sure you 
are now approaching the paradise 
of Cairo. The sleek buildings on 
each bank of that historic stream 
are undoubtedly the most modern 
and comfortable houses in all 


other items will capture your eye 
and your heart. Prices of these 
handcrafts, compared to American 
standards, are very low indeed. 
But is all Egypt old? If you ar- 
rive in Cairo by airplane and hire 
a taxi to your hotel, the first quar- 
ter you see of that gigantic city will 
be Heliopolis, which means the 
city of the sun. Practically every 
building in that residential area is 
brand new and very elegant. You 
will never in your life see so many 
villas with such beautiful private 
gardens as you will see there. Inci- 
dentally, you can rent a three-room, 
unfurnished apartment in that lo- 


Africa. ‘This is where the Nile Hil- 
ton and the renowned Shepheard’s 
Hotels are rising at present. The 
rapidly increasing volume of tour- 
ists made it necessary to build new 
hotels at dynamic speed. Although 
the new Shepheard’s Hotel started 
building only last November, it is 
now almost ready to open its doors 
to visitors. The Nile Hilton will be 
opened some time next year. 

To add new attractions to Egypt, 
the Ex-King’s palaces were opened 
to tourists. Egypt is even in the 
process of converting some of these 
out-of-the-world places” to hotels 
and tourist centers. Abdine Palace’s 
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swimming pool, once strictly con- 
fined to Farouk and his royal fam- 
ily, is now within the reach of any 
bather who likes to have a dip in 
that luxurious basin. If you are not 
a swimming fan you may _ be 
tempted to have a little bit of en- 
tertainment in the beautiful Casino 
recently opened right in the heart 
of that palace. And if you want to 
stretch yourself on Farouk’s bed, 
all you have to do is just go to his 
personal yacht anchored opposite 
the Semiramis Hotel on the east- 
ern bank of the Nile and book 
Farouk’s bedroom. This yacht— 
Kassed Kheir—is used as an annex 
to the Semiramis. 

You will want to visit, old Cairo 
—Sayedna El Hussein. Here the 
wide roads of modern Heliopolis 
and Garden City are replaced by 
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Travelers to ancient city of Cairo can pur- 
chase beautiful hand-carved trays, souvenirs. 


narrow crooked lanes, not much dif- 
ferent, if not the same lanes, built 
by Al Muiz, the founder of Cairo, 
some thousand years ago. The peo- 
ple here are a mixture from every 
walk in life, as well as from every 
part in the world. You may see a 
New York girl in her blue jeans 
walking alongside an Egyptian 
peasant girl swishing in her wide 
native dress. You certainly will see 
a car threading the narrow crowded 
lane of El Sekka El Guidida, fol- 
lowed by a village man atop his 
donkey or a street peddler pushing 
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his cart. While a man is shouting 
out how sweet his red carrots are, 
another is inviting you to have a 
look at his gorgeous jewelry and 
precious stones. Your nose will de- 
tect the strong aroma of herbs and 
spices mingled with the fragrance 
of oriental perfumes, as well as the 
mouth-watering smell of grilled 
meat. 

The Temples, tombs and sacred 
valleys of Upper Egypt are also 
easily accessible to visitors. The 
Egyptian State Railways now offer 
deluxe Diesel service from Cairo to 
Upper Egypt at about $6.00 per 
person one way. 

As storied a sight as the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight is the giant 
Temple of Luxor, built about 1400 
B. C. A gleaming white Arab 
mosque looms beside the Pharaonic 
columns of the Temple and _ the 
huge granite colossi of Rameses. 
Twenty minutes away are the vast 
temples of Karnak, connected to 
Luxor by the famous two-mile Ave- 
nue of Sphinxes, so massive that 
excavation has never been com- 
pleted. 

Sailboats carry visitors from 
Luxor along the Nile past date 
palms and flaming bougainvillaea to 
the ancient City of the Dead, the 
Necropolis of Thebes, an immense 
graveyard where the tombs of kings, 
queens and nobles in the second 
millennium before Christ were cut 
in the cliffs of solid rock. Here in 
a stone sarcophagus is the mummy 
of King Tutankhamun exactly 
where it was buried deep inside the 
mountain. The solid gold coffin 
and gilded chariot of King Tut are 
among the many treasures on dis- 
play at the Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquity in Cairo, 

Murals and relics within the 
tombs of Thebes are well preserved, 
since they were hermetically sealed 
away for thousands of years. The 
belief of the ancient Egyptian that 
his soul or spirit could continue an 
earthly life after death accounts for 
the fact that tombs contain such 
items for the after-life as furniture, 
weapons, food and drink. A temple 
to house the spirit was often built 
far from the tomb to confuse any- 
one planning to steal the royal 
treasures. 

As new discoveries are made, 


Egypt's legion of tourist attractions 
continues to grow. Visitors can now 
glimpse the newly-uncovered, 5,000- 
year-old “solar” boats in which the 
Pharaoh Cheops intended to. sail 
around the sun after death. 

Aside from its wealth of an- 
tiquities, Egypt features a lavish 
array of new facilities for tourists. 
Additionally, red tape for customs 
and visas has been slashed, and 
dozens of new “tourist police” have 
been recruited to assist visitors (See 
TRAVEL, Mar., 1955). 

Hotels are all classified and in- 
spected. A night’s lodging and three 
meals at palatial establishments 
such as the Semiramis costs $6.00 
per person plus ten per cent for 
service. Reservations must be made 
well in advance, but additional ac- 
commodations are being readied 
to meet the expected influx of tour- 
ists. Aboard Ex-King  Farouk’s 
yacht, the monarch’s elegant suite, 
now air-conditioned, goes for about 
$21.00 a night, but the average 
cabin comes to about $3.50. 

Alexandria leads west to El 
Alamein, the historic spot where 
Rommel, the Desert Fox, was driv- 
en back across Africa by Montgom- 
ery’s 8th Army. 

For the most ancient and the 
most modern, side by side, Egypt 
awaits discriminating travelers. @ 


Cairo, Egypt's capital, is laced with wide 
avenues, crowded with Foreign Automobiles. 


travel through 


Left: Ancient city of Bagamoyo, once famous 
for its slave markets, is now enchonted land 
of sailboats, palm trees, sandy beaches. 


Center: Tanganyika, famed for its fine hunt- 
ing, has many species of animal life inctud- 
ing common but colorful quagga zebras. 


~ Right: Amateur mountain climbing parties 
can get guides, food, equipment for ex 
citing five-day trip to top of Kilimanjaro. 
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Spotted or striped designs, various types of 
headdresses, arnoments, identify native clons. 


NGANYIKA cscs 


ANGANYIKA IS BOUNDED on the north by Kenya 

and Uganda, on the west by Belgian Congo, and 

Ruanda-Urundi, on the south by Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Mozambique, and on the 
ast by the Indian Ocean. It has an area of $43,000 
square miles a litthe more than four times the size of 
Minnesota and has a popylation of approximately 
8,000,000 people. 

Canganyika became a colony of Germany in 1884 
and included, until the end of World War 1, the 
country of Ruanda-Urundi to the west. Before that 
time the name of Tanganyika was littl known, the 
Territory being called German East Africa. Following 
World War 1, Tanganyika was mandated to Great 
Britain as a trust, first under the League of Nations 
and more recently under the United Nations. Ruanda- 
Urundi was mandated to Belgium. The name Tangan- 
yika, meaning “Meeting Place of the Waters,” prob- 
ably has reference to the three large lakes bounding 
the Territory, namely, Victoria on the north, Tangan- 
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yika on the west, and Nyasa on the southern sector. 
Tanganyika contains many attractions for the tour 
ist and is increasingly being visited by world travelers 
from every country. Topographically, Tanganyika is 
a country of great contrasts, as is the entire continent 
of Africa. A coastal plain from ten to thirty miles 
in width extends the length of the Territory on the 
east. To the west of this, a central plateau rises 
abruptly to an altitude of from 2,000 to more than 
5,000 feet above sea level. The northeastern section 
is very largely mountainous and includes one of the 
highest peaks in the world. Kilimanjaro, over 19,000 
feet high, has as its main peak, Kibo, covered with 
eternal snow and ice and glittering like a bejeweled 
crown in the brilliant equatorial sunlight. At its base, 
the mountain is surrounded with lush tropical vege- 
tation watered by many streams the year around, so 
that the natives and European farmers in its vicinity 
can plant one crop after another with little heed to 
the seasons. About 50 miles to the west of Kilimanjaro 
is Mount Meru, about 12,000 feet high. To the south 


: 


are the Usambara and Pare Mountains, which have 
been called “The Switzerland of East Africa.” Much 
coffee and a large variety of other crops is grown in 
this part of Tanganyika in which the Africans are the 
most progressive and advanced of the entire Territory. 

The main towns in this part of Tanganyika are 
Arusha, located at the base of Mount Meru; Moshi, 
situated at the base of Kilimanjaro; and Tanga, on 
the coast. There are good hotels in these towns and in 
smaller centers of population, where the tourists may 
enjoy excellent accommodations at very reasonable 
prices. In fact, a good room with three excellent meals 
and afternoon tea included costs less than just the 
room alone in a moderately priced hotel in America. 
Parties wishing to climb Kilimanjaro can secure 
guides, food and complete equipment at modest cost 
in Marangu, where there are good hotels and from 
which the climb is usually a five-day hike. 

Tourists arriving by air in Nairobi can travel by 
public bus daily to Arusha. Approximately half the 
distance of 180 miles, namely, the part in Tanganyika, 


Tanganyikan Africans indulge in many colorful rites such as harvest dance, held in spring of each year, which asks gods for abundant crops. 
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is paved. Many of East. Africa’s wild animals, mostly 
plains game such as gazelles, antelopes of many species, 
zebras, ostriches and giraffes, may be seen and photo- 
graphed en route, and often the traveler may get a 
close view of elephants near the road. From Namanga, 
about half-way between Nairobi and Arusha, a side- 
trip may be taken conveniently in season to amboselli 
Game Park, which abounds with all kinds of large 
animals, including lions and elephants. There are air- 
ports at many places in Tanganyika and those at 
Dar-es-Salaam, Mbeya, Dodoma and Tabora, are 
either on, or have flights that make connections with, 
the principal African air lines. The chief ports are 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Lindi. 

The capital is Dar-es-Salaam, meaning Harbor of 
Peace, having a mixed population of some over 
100,000 people. Here are several good hotels and the 
shops are always well stocked with many distinctly 
African souvenirs pleasing to tourists. The Indian 
Ocean offers unsurpassed swimming all year. At 
Bagamoyo, only a short ride up the coast, are interest- 
ing old slave markets and many other photogenic 
subjects. During the cool season, from June to Novem- 
ber, the climate is delightful on the coast. The nights 
are always cool in the inland highlands. 

Tanganyika has some 1,350 miles of railway. The 
main line runs east and west from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika, a distance of about 700 
miles, which requires about 50 hours of train travel. 
Excellent meals and good overnight accommodations 
are provided at low prices on the trains. Lake Tangan- 
_ yika was discovered in 1858 by explorers Burton and 
Speke. It is the longest (450 miles), fresh water lake 
in the world and second only to Siberia’s Lake Baykal 
in being the deepest (4,700 feet) . It is 2,700 feet above 
sea level. 

You can enjoy exhilarating steamer voyages on the 
lake, and in the same way cross over into Belgian 
Congo en route overland to South Africa. Ujiji, where 
Henry M. Stanley found David Livingstone in 4871, 
is located near Kigoma, which is the principal town 
on the lake. 

Lake Victoria, at the northwest corner of Tangan- 
yika, also is an attraction for tourists. Steamers give 
regular travel service from Mwanza and Bukoba in 
Tanganyika to Kampala and Entebbe in Uganda and 
Kisumu in Kenya. There are many coffee estates 
around Bukoba, as well as in the southern highlands 
of Tanganyika, where also much tobacco is grown. 
Other crops of Tanganyika include sisal, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, rubber, copra, sesame, sugar cane, pyrethrum 
and papayas. Additionally, the principal exports are 
hides and skins, ivory, beeswax, ghee or clarified 
butter, gold and diamonds. Fresh tropical fruits, such 
as cocoanuts, bananas, pineapples, mangoes, guavas 
and papayas, besides citrus fruits, are plentiful almost 
the entire year. 
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Precariously balanced rock formation is one of many in country. 
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There are some 120 different tribes of Africans in 
the Territory, mostly of Bantu stock, all with a differ- 
ent language. The largest tribes are the Usukuma, 
Unyamwezi, Gogo, Chagga and Masai. The Swahili 
language is understood and spoken as a sort of lingua 
franca among all of the natives. There are also many 
Indians and Arabs in Tanganyika. Travelers inter- 
ested in anthropology or ethnology, or in securing 
photogenic subjects for their cameras, will find much 
to satisfy their interest among the aborigines. 

Another attraction of Tanganyika for tourists is 
its abundance of large game animals. A trip to 
Ngorongoro Crater, about 100 miles by car westward 
from Arusha, and to the Serengetti Plains, about 100 
miles farther on from Ngorongoro Crater, is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. The Crater is fifteen miles 
in diameter and about 2,000 feet deep. Inside are 
usually hundreds of thousands of big game animals. 
The Government maintains a fine Rest Camp on the 
ridge of the crater. The Serengetti Plains are famous 
for many lions as well as innumerable other game 
animals. In a tour of six days, we saw, mostly at close 
range, 56 different lions on the Serengetti. 

A visitor who desires to hunt in Tanganyika is 
charged about $85.70 for a General License which 
allows him to shoot a large number of different game 
animals. Special licenses, for elephants, rhinos, lions, 
leopards and certain antelopes, are available to the 
visitor at the same prices as are paid by a resident. All 
licenses are good for one year. Antelopes of many 
varieties, from the small dik-dik no larger than a 
jack-rabbit to the giant eland weighing up to 1,000 
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Archers of Iranba tribe are 
excellent shots with bows, of- 
ten use self-concocted dead- 
ly poison on tips of arrows. 


pounds or more, several species of gazelles, zebras, 
ostriches, wart hogs, monkeys and baboons, plus geese, 
ducks, guinea fowls and many upland birds, abound. 
Elephants, rhinos, hippos, — buffaloes, lions and 
leopards usually require more intensive effort and 
extensive search. 

Government officials everywhere are courteous and 
helpful. Professional safari outfitters who furnish 
everything needed and relieve the tourist of all 
troublesome details can be hired for both short and 
extended hunting and photographic trips into the 
wilds of the hinterland. These are but some of the 
reasons why Tanganyika is fast becoming one of the 
world’s most popular attractions for real roamers. @ 


Tanganyikan Accommodations 
In Dar es Salaam, capital of Tanganyika, the 


Beatrix Hotel has single rooms for $4.00 to $5.00 
per day; the recently built Dolphin Hotel charges 
$5.00-$6.50 each, per day; the New African, $3.00 
and $4.00 daily. Double rooms are priced at twice 
the cost of singles less a ten per cent discount. 
One of the better dining spots in Dar es Salaam 
is the Ocean Breeze Restaurant. 

At Arusha, the Safari House charges guests 
$3.50 and higher for single rooms. At Lushoto, a 
health resort in the mountains, the Lawns Hotel 
is $3.00 per day for a single room. At Moshi, 
the Marangu Hotel charges $3.00 daily per sin- 
gle. At Shinyango, seventeen miles from William- 
son’s Diamond Mine, the Diamond Fields Hotel 
costs $3.50 per day for a single room. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


BY CAMILLE MIREPOIX 


N LESS THAN two hours, you can 
fly to Mozambique from Johan- 
nesburg, and in less than one 

day you can travel the 400-mile 

stretch by car over good roads. The 
country is a favorite vacation resort 
for South Africans and Rhodesians 
who find its international and con- 
tinental atmosphere a_ refreshing 
change from their usual holiday 
spots. 

Americans, too, are coming to 
know about Portuguese East Africa 
because there are direct connec- 


tions by ship from New York, New 
Orleans and Florida. 

A visitor should spend a little 
time in Lourenco Marques, where 
the language is Portuguese but Eng- 
lish is heard on every tongue. Be- 
side being the capital, Lourenco 
Marques is a very popular vacation 
spot. Tourists arriving there are 
speeded through the customs with 
a warm welcome. All the hotels 
whether first or third class, have 
station wagons waiting at the train 
or docks and staff employees to see 
you through customs and speed you 
on your way. It is part of their serv- 
ice without extra charge. 

The climate is sub-tropical and 
warmest from October to April. 
May to August is cooler, but all 
year swimming is an evéryday fea- 
ture, free whether you choose the 
city beach or the coast. 

There are three luxury hotels, 
the Polana, if you want real swank, 
has an outdoor pool that will give 
you a millionaire feeling for only 
$6.50 to $10.00 a day. The Girassol 
and the Avis, somewhat smaller, 
start at $5.00 day also all inclusive. 
There are no taxes or _ service 
charges and at the Girassol you can 
have just bed and breakfast for 
$3.50 a day and take the rest of your 
meals elsewhere if you wish. All of 
these hotels face the Indian Ocean 
and a permanent sky of azure blue. 
There are smaller hotels and pen- 
sions rated as second and third class 
which are exceedingly comfortable 
such as the Carlton, Cardoso and 
Avenida from $2.50 a day up in- 
cluding meals. The same rates ap- 
ply to any of the fifteen good pen- 
sions and the food is excellent. 
Camping with or without your 
own trailer is about the cheapest 
holiday I know of in the city of 
Lourenco Marques. The camp-site 
is directly on the ocean. You walk 
right out of your tent or trailer 
and swim, fish or sun-bathe. The 
rates are so low, they are ridiculous, 
starting at $4.00 a month with your 
own trailer or tent. Round stone 
houses called Rondavels can be 
rented from September to May for 
$11.00 a month and from June to 
August at $15.00 a month. This is 
for three persons. Extra persons are 
accommodations at 75 cents each 
per month. The camp grounds are 
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a ten-minute ride from town. Run- 
ning water and showers are in- 
cluded, and a small shop is on the 
grounds for groceries. 

There are about ten first-class 
restaurants specializing in seafood 
dishes such as freshly caught shrimp 
and lobster—so mouth-watering that 
all the American sea-captains make 
a beeline for these places the mo- 
ment they dock. 

Fishing is a popular must all 
along the coast. Deep-sea fishing ar- 
rangements can be made through 
your hotel. 

The Cathedral in Lourenco Mar- 
ques is an inspiring sight and can 
be visited anytime regardless of 
faith or creed. It is in the heart of 
the city and also near the fabulous 
Radio Club de Mocambique. 
Guided tours daily are free and it 
is as good as a trip to Rockefeller 
Center. It is a marvel of modern 
science with a record room featur- 
ing disks in all languages, any one 
of which can be extracted at a mo- 
ment’s notice by means of an elec- 
tric system. 

The museum open daily—admis- 
sion free—is the most fascinating I 
have yet found on my travels. The 
inside resembles the interior of a 
forest and stuffed animals are in 
such natural positions you could 
almost imagine that the deers and 
hippos will come springing toward 
you. Highlight of this museum is a 
case showing the conception and de- 
velopment of an elephant starting 
with the smallest embryo preserved 
in alcohol. How the Portuguese 
ever obtained these specimens is a 
mystery, but people come from far 
and wide just to see them. 

The zoo is another must. This 
has a jungle-like atmosphere and 
even the native Africans flock here 
every day to see the sights. Very 
few of the animals are caged, most 
of them are on high slopes. 

‘There are several modern movie 
houses, nearly all featuring Amer- 
ican pictures, and the railway sta- 
tion, big and comfortable, has huge 
colorful public markets nearby all 
in the heart of the city. 

Laurenco Marques itself is shiny 
and modern with buildings up to 
six stories. Big, wide, sweeping 

venues, all tree-lined, give the town 
a clean country air. The shops are 


Alluring architecture 
has made capital city 
of Lourenco Marques 
Mozambique's leading 
attraction for tourists. 


Inspiring sight is Ca- 
thedral in Lourenco 
Marques open to pub- 
lic regardless of per- 
son's color or religion. 
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lovely with many Chinese and 
Indian stores lending an Oriental 
air. All around the town there are 
delightful sidewalk cafes where you 
can relax in the sun over coffee, a 
cool drink or light refreshments. 
Every evening after five, small 
gatherings of tourists and the Por- 
tuguese gather at the Cafe Conti- 
nental along its Esplande. There 
is a friendliness which embraces 
the most lonely visitor. 

An overnight train ride will take 
you to see the new Limpopo project 
which is the start of a great new 
railway connecting Rhodesia with 
Mozambique. This is considered a 
marvel in the engineering world 


1449. Arrangements can be easily 
made for guides. Hunting in 
Mozambique is very very popular. 

Picturesque tribal dancers are 
weekly events throughout Mozam- 
bique. The Port Africans love to 
dance. 

The next stop for a tour of 
Mozambique is the state of Zam- 
bezia. The Capital is called Que- 
limane and is a hinterland of tall 
trees. If you want to see tea grow- 
ing then visit Gurue, a 300-mile 
drive from Quelimane. The Ad- 
ministrator here, like the rest of 
town officials, speaks English and 
will take time off to show you the 
tea plantations. Nearby are mission 


TRAVELING TO AND AROUND MOZAMBIQUE 


From the U. S. you can reach Mozambique in 21 to 30 days aboard 
freighters accommodating twelve to twenty passengers. Enroute, coming 
down the West African coast, they stop at Capetown to discharge cargo. 
If you do not wish to get off at the capital of Mozambique, fascinating 
Lorenco Marques, you can continue on to the end of the trip, 1,500 
miles further up the east coast, and spend two or three days in the 
ports of Beira, Quelimane, Nacala, the island of Mocambique (where 
Vasco de Gama landed in 1498) and more often than not end up at 
Porto Amelia, not far from the borders of Tanganyika. 

Whether you purchase a ticket from New York to Lourenco Marques 
or to the last stop, generally Porto Amelia, the price is the same depending 
on the stateroom or line you choose. Farrell and Robin lines make this 
voyage at different times of each month for about $400 to $650 directly 
from New York. The Lykes line, good but less sumptuous, sails from 
Tampa, Florida, and the Delta Line from New Orleans. 

‘There is also another way to make the whole trip less expensive. The 
Farrel] Lines have a monthly service from New York to Capetown direct 
in about two weeks, priced at $350. From the Cape there are wonderful 
Portuguese passenger ships enroute from Lisbon (Compania Colonial 
de Navagation) sailing every fourteen days from the Cape and_ back 
for only $150 round trip and they stop at all the above mentioned ports. 
This brings the whole voyage down to $500 and you visit all the East 
African Portuguese coast, beside enjoying the fun of life on a foreign 


Beat of jungle drums 
is still prevalent during 
colorful tribal dances 
in native section of 
modern capital city. 
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ship, plus your Farrell Liner. 


today and will result in quick dis- 
patch of cargo. which otherwise 
took long sea routes. 

Beira, a day’s trip by ship, is an- 
other great seaport worth visiting. 
Beautiful parks, playing fields and 
public stadiums abound here. It is 
also only an 80 mile drive from 
Gorongoza Game reserve which is 
supposed by many to be more beau- 
tiful than Kruger National Park. 
Camping here is only $1.00 a night 
and you can drive right through it 
seated in your car. 

There is good hunting around 
this region and information is 
freely given by the commission for 
hunting in Lourenco Marques, Box 


schools where the Portuguese East 
Africans receive the highest educa- 
tion in arts, crafts and special aptu- 
tudes. The Portuguese African is 
free to study as he wishes, working 
six months a year and spending 
the other six months with his tribe. 
Every opportunity is given those 
who desire professions such as 
medicine, law and science. Many 
of them go to Portugal to com- 
plete their education. 

Further up the coast is Miassa the 
fairest province in Mozambique. 
Hotels are fewer but start as low as 
$3.00 a day with food. Spotlessness 
is a feature in all of them. Here, 
tobacco, sisal and cotton planta- 
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tions, plus rice, grow in a picture- 
book terrain. Against solid, un- 
broken black mountain ranges, 
breath-takingly beautiful, the plan- 
tations flourish, crop failures are 
unknown, because the climate is 
near-perfect. 

Nacala is a half-day train ride 
from Nanpula, the capital of Nias- 
sa. The train is bright red and 
looks like the original Toonerville 
Trolley only the smoke spout miss- 
ing. This tiny train holds only 
three passengers beside the conduc- 
tor and you arrive at a crowded 
railway station in Nacala with the 
whole town waiting to greet you. 
As Nacala is a small seaport with a 
big future, but, has, the only one 
hotel at present called the Inn of 
the Sea and the Sun. It has just 
been completed and everybody con- 
gregates before and after siesta on 
its high sunswept terraces overlook- 
ing the sea. 

The sea in Nacala is famous for 
its many colors which change be- 
fore your eyes several times a day. 
It is as if soft strips of chiffon in 
blue, green and gold were stretched 
across the ocean—side by side. You 
gaze upon it fascinated by the 
myriad colors constantly changing. 
There are beautiful small lagoons 
jutting out in unexpected places 
with romantic names like The Bay 
of Pearls. Natives still dive and oc- 
casionally come up with the real 
thing. The Europeans and natives 
spend many a day _ picnicking 
around their own privately chosen 


lagoon. The sand is snow white 
and feels like silk when you lie 
down to sun-bathe. Shells crowd 
the long beaches in tossed profusion 
like pale jewels, small and large in 
pinks, blues, yellows and purple. 
I could not pick enough of them, 
especially the pure white ones 
which resembled the whiteness of 
a new-laid egg. It seems to me that 
Nacala could be famous for its 
shells alone. 

From Nampula, you can reach 
the romantic island of Mozam- 
bique with its historic background 
and old world charm. Waving tall 
palms greet you as you land, just 
six hours by car to Lumbo where a 
boat crosses in half an hour to the 
island. The fort of San Sebastian is 
the landmark, gleaming white in 
the hot sun. The natives have a 
special look, showing their Moor- 
ish and Arabian beginnings. The 
town is all white and soft pinks. 
Orchids grow wild and you can 
swim all along the ocean. Instead 
of a bus, rickshaws are used here 
and are always in abundance for 
a few cents a ride. A rickshaw boy 
will give you a guided tour for a 
small amount, starting you off with 
the fort which was built by Vasco 
de Gama in 1503. Today it stands 
perfectly restored on the rockbound 
coast where centuries ago French, 
Dutch and English invaders tried 
to wrest the island from the Portu- 
guese. The local mayor is also the 
Captain of the Port and official 
welcomer to all comers. When he 


Fort of San Sebastian built under direction of Vasco de Gama in 1503 is still standing. 


takes you inside the old town hall, 
time stands still. In the chamber 
of conferences, a _ leather-bound 
book, hand-written in exquisite 
script, is still used because the laws 
and amendments in it still fit today 
in the Island of Mozambique; sea- 
food here is a specialty and lobsters 
are not considered a luxury item. 

The last big port that is Portu- 
guese here is Porto Amelia, where 
they are now constructing a two- 
million-dollar harbor. The coast- 
line here boasts of soft, white 
smooth sand. Swimming is delight- 
ful as the water anywhere in Porto 
Amelia is shallow up to half a 
mile out; all along this coast the 
ocean is wonderfully warm. 

Perhaps the most strikingly un- 
usual feature in the whole of the 
province of Mozambique is the fact 
that in all its cities the police ad- 
vertise daily articles which may be 
claimed at police headquarters. 
One day in my travels I dropped 
my pocket-book containing pass- 
port, travelers checks and cash. It 
was late at night and_ possibly 
slipped out of the car I was touring 
in. My host told me not to worry 
he would phone the commissioner 
in the morning. I did worry, seeing 
myself stranded and broke 10,000 
miles from home. The next morn- 
ing, a phone call reassured me that 
my bag had been found 200 miles 
away. That same evening, upon 
its recovery, I offered the native 
boy a reward. The commissioner 
refused to allow him to accept it. 
A person can leave his car unlocked 
anywhere and nothing will ever 
be touched. 

In the many countries I have 
visited on my _ round-the-world- 
jaunt, a feeling of loneliness has 
enveloped me and the bright 
thought that a plane would carry 
me home was often a comforting 
one. But the Portuguese East Af- 
rican coast spelled home to me 
from the moment I came here. 
Tourists of all nationalities have 
said the same thing. They all re- 
member Mozambique for its 
warmth, its friendliness, its small 
new towns cut from the jungle. I 
am sure, that like me, all visitors 
will take some of this charm back 
with them to the routine of every- 
day life, after seeing Mozam- 
bique. @ 
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XCITING OPPORTUNITIES await the angler in the 
. heart of Africa—the Belgian Congo. The Congo 
River, various estuaries and lakes abound with 
about 1,000 identified species. The fresh-water fish of 
the Congo basin, for instance, are classified in eight 
distinct orders, including 25 families. In Lakes Albert 
and Tanganyika there are fish weighing as much as 
110 pounds and over, whose capture requires great 
skill. The record catch in Lake Albert was the taking 
of a Nile perch which weighed about 250 pounds. 
Nor are opportunities lacking for the deep-sea en- 
thusiast. Whales are numerous in the ocean where 
they swim by the hundreds north or southward along 
the coast of the continent. Large numbers of dolphins 
dwell in the sea near the river’s estuary. The long, 
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flat sandy coast of Banana,-a small locality just under 
the sixth parallel, south of the Equator, is infested 
with sharks and large swordfish. There, too, are found 
numerous marinefish whose weight reaches 35 and 45 
pounds, as well as turtles, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, 
mussels and other marine life. 

Native fishing apparatus is varied and _ effective. 
Penetrating weapons such as the lance, knife, foil 
and harpoons are employed. Ground lines, float and 
hand _ lines, casting lines and barbed-hook lines are 
set up according to the area and the species. Simple 
nets with fine or wide meshes are also used, depending 
on the species to be caught. They are often very long 


and from four to seven feet wide, equipped with floats 
and sinkers. 


Squad of tourists shoves off for fishing adventure in Belgian Congo as natives from Wagenia tribe handle chore of paddling longboat. 
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These are spread out like a curtain between two 
stakes or two dugouts. Square dipping nets are moun- 
ted laterally on a dugout that is made to list. Drag 
nets, seines, trammel nets are constantly used on the 
lakes and at sea. These are manipulated by many 
workers. Cast nets and hoop nets are also employed. 
Traps are made of basket work of all sizes and are 
placed in the sluice of many dams constructed across 
small rivers or at the outlet of swamps. 

The Banunu natives of Mushie have a method of 
fishing from the deep water which from a viewpoint 
of sport is certainly a record breaker. A bamboo stick 
about six and a half feet long is used with a line about 


ree 


ten feet ending in an enormous hook baited with 
small fish. The fish are very large at the mouth of 
the M’Fimi in the Kasai, home of the Banunu tribe, 
and their prey are the Nkamba, sometimes weighing 
as much as 300 pounds, huge Benga, enormous Ngolo, 
and even crocodiles. The catch, once hooked, dives 
to the bottom, and, fighting desperately, ends up by 
dragging the dugout along after him. After a battle, 
which is often quite extended, the line slackens and 
the monster comes to the surface. This is the time to 
drive the harpoon home. The blow usually starts a 
new battle, but it almost always ends in victory for 


the man. Occasionally, one of the big ones does get off 
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the hook, and then the native, even as you and I, 
shows his friends the size of “the one that got away.” 

An -experienced fisherman, aware of the struggle 
involved in taking a “fighting fish,” even quite small, 
can well appreciate the manner of fishing just de- 
scribed, especially when taking into consideration the 
fact that the native, not having any reel, cannot play 
out the line and, moreover, that he has to keep his 
balance in an unsteady boat, exposed to the furious 
assults of an enormous prey. Erratic thrashing around 
subject his entire being to an incessant muscular ef- 
fort and an inconceivable nervous tension alerted to 
the exact moment when he must exhibit perfect co- 


/ 


ordination to cast the harpoon home for the kill. 

The visitor to Congo waters should remember to 
employ great care in handling his catch. Many fish 
have pectoral and dorsal fins or gill covers with poison- 
ous spikes, therefore the fish should never be grasped 
with bare hands. For the most part, the visiting fisher- 
man will find that the equipment he uses at home 
will be appropriate. 

A good casting rod of medium weight and a solid 


: 


fly rod will also be useful. In choosing the ganging 


lines, the structure of Congo fish should be borne in 
mind, since many of them have tiny but very sharp 
teeth. Silk gut and silkworm gut should be avoided 
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Wagenia fisherman scrambles monkey-like 
along barbed strands over dangerous rapids 
on job of snaring fish near Stanleyville. 


Tribesman retrieves haul 
from hand-made nasse or 
net which often catches 
fish weighing as much as 
100 pounds, measuring 
five or six feet long. 


as they are not strong enough. Extra fine steel lines 
have a tendency to snarl when subjected to a pull that 
is a little too strong, and immediately become useless. 
Synthetic gut is much stronger and doesn’t lose its 
strength after having been in the water some time. A 
nylon line from 400 to 50/100 mm. should be adequate. 
A good assortment of eyelet hooks is recommended 
as well as a few pieces of sheet lead, lead sinkers No. 2 
aad 4, olives weighing 0.35, 0.7 and 1.4 ounces. A gaff 
is indispensable for capturing fish weighing more than 
five pounds, as is a landing net. For catches such as 
the tiger fish, the Nile perch and the catfish, stronger 
equipment is needed. 

Spinning (trolling) produces many surprises. If a 
tiger fish is within reach of the line, it is sure to fling 
itself greedily upon a gleaming object. For artificial 
bait, very bright spinners and fake flies are recom- 
mended. Bananas, papaya, river mussels, earthworms, 
shrimps, grasshoppers, frogs and dead or live fish are 
plentiful for bait. If dead or live fish are used, how- 
ever, all carnivorous species can be caught, but it may 
happen that wild beasts will join the party too. 

In Africa, fishing is truly an exciting sport—full of 
the unexpected. The fisherman never knows whether 
the nibble at the other end of his line will turn out 
to be fairly small or will have the dimensions of a 
monster weighing 50 to 100 pounds or more. @ 


Natives of Congo use 
knives, harpoons, lances, 
swords to bring home Nile 
tiger fish which gives 
sportsmen keen battle be- 
fore being hauled ashore. 
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By R. S. MORRELL 


OUR TIMEs the size of France, 

a thin, oblong-shaped territory 

nosing into the vast Sahara to 
the north, rubbing shoulders with 
a Belgian Congo to the south and 
the Sudan to the east, French Equa- 
torial Africa’s timber-fringed coast- 
line is washed by the blue South 
Atlantic in the west. Once the 
Cinderella. of the French Empire 
before the war, it is a land of 
rugged terrain, broken by rolling 
savannahs, scrub bushland, torrid 
plains, deserts and thick jungle 
belts. 

When your plane touches down 
on the newly-built Maya Maya air- 
port at Brazzaville, you step into a 
combination Trader Horn movie 
set and boom town. Native women 
pounding cornmeal sit in front of 
automatic gasoline pumps in the 
shade of new office buildings that 
look like apartment blocks. On the 
fringes of the town squat native 
villages of dried mud. The entire 
setting is framed in tough bush 
country, the Middle Congo region 
of the territory which is separated 
from the Belgian side by one and a 
quarter miles of fast-flowing muddy 
river. 

Striking the eye within minutes 
is the easy intermingling of white 
and colored, the nonchalant mu- 
tual acceptance of each other in 
stores, buses and at the airport bar. 

Usually surprising to visitors is 
the swank Relais Hotel in Brazza- 
ville. It looks as though it should 
be on the Riviera. To add astonish- 
ment to surprise, the cuisine is 
fabulous for Africa where bad cook- 
ing is more a custom than a curse. 

Though the Tricolor of France 
hangs listlessly from its mast over 
the Mairie for most of the year, 
there are a few weeks when it flut- 


ters gaily in a “winter” breeze, 
which heralds a few weeks of brisk 
weather during June and July. In 
the three other regions of French 
Equatorial Africa, the geography 
and conditions are different for 
each. The terrain flattens out and 
the air dries to the north in the 
Ubangi-Shari and Chad districts «s 
the hot winds denote the close 
proximity of the Sahara. To the 
west, in one of Africa’s richest tim- 
ber belts, the hot fetid forests of 
the Gaboon spread as far as the 
Atlantic Coast. 

No tropical tourist paradise, this 
country works for a living and has 
all the prospects and many of the 
hardships that go with a new job. 
A ten year plan, laid down in 1948 
for the territory as a whole, included 
a hydro-electric dam, improved 
rolling stock for the restricted rail 
network which hauls imports to 
the coast and exports inland, and 
a manpower corps system. The key 
to fast domestic transport has been 
found in the air and hundreds of 
landing strips have been bulldozed 
across the country. The sea still 
remains the principal means of 
shipment of export materials. From 
Pointe Noire, some 270 miles down 
the railway line on the coast from 
Brazzaville, ships take palm oil, 
industrial diamonds, wood and 
commercial fats to Europe and the 
Americas. 

Closely interwoven into the prob- 
lems of industry and agriculture is 
manpower. Transforming natives 
of a wild territory like French 
Equatorial Africa into bulldozer 
operators, drillers, mechanics, arti- 
sans of all kinds as well as ordinary 
clerks and typists has proved diffi- 
cult and lengthy. Merely locating 
potential personnel is a census 
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taker’s nightmare and leads into 
the dark jungles of the central 
Gaboon where few white men have 
set foot. 

While Brazzaville and the few 
other white outposts generate West- 
ern energy and conventionality on 
the fringes of the bush, Africa still 
holds her own in the interior. 
Strange secret societies with ruth- 
less and barbaric codes and customs 
are still strong and their rituals 
take place in jungle clearings far 
away from the arm of the adminis- 
tration. The law of the strongest 
dictated by the jungle still domi- 
nates man and beast alike and the 
heavy African air pulses to the 
throb of the drums as night falls. 

The zoos of the world are stocked 
with antelopes that knew the lush 
grass of the Middle Congo, croco- 
diles from the mudbanks of the 
River Congo, lions from the bush- 
land of the Ubangi-Shari and Chad 
or gorillas who once padded the 
deep forests of the Gaboon. 

French Equatorial Africa’s rich 
but comparatively recent history is 
heavily overstamped with the cross 
of Lorraine, wartime symbol of De 
Gaulle’s Free French. Proud of its 
role in the fight for France and of 
its association with the General, 
French Equatorial Africa’s gift to 
De Gaulle was a_ magnificent 
hacienda-style house which over- 
looks the River Congo. A pictur- 
esque spot, nowadays more a na- 
tional monument to the war effort 
than a living abode, the site which 
is guarded by two uniformed native 
tirailleurs of the Infanterie Colo- 
niale, is just a few minutes drive 
from the center of Brazzaville. 

To the prospective tourist, a 
word of friendly warning should be 
given. You will be going to a fron- 
tier country, rich in primitive and 
exciting things to see and do, but 
correspondingly lacking in modern- 
day comforts once the main centers 
of population are left behind. If 
you are eager to see or hunt big 
game with a capital G, however, 
this is the land for you. The game 
potential is unlimited. Cooperative 
authorities make it quite a simple 
process to set up or join a safari. 
From then on it’s the big outdoors 
if you want to do things the proper 
way. 
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Frail, but surprisingly stable and 
sturdy boats—called pirogues—hired 
from any native village on the 
banks of the Congo, take you 
into the world of water and river- 
side game. Basking in the sun on 
mudbanks lining the small back- 
waters of the Congo lie crocodiles, 
who take to the water like a ship 
being launched as your canoe ap- 
proaches. Hunting them with gun 
or camera provides some of the 
most thrilling of adventures. Water- 
fowl deer, wild pig and in the 
upper regions of the Congo, hippo- 
potami, all contribute to make a 
river trip an adventure, 

Throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast country, native 
life and customs cannot fail to af- 
ford colorful interest to the visitor. 
The natives of the French Congo 
are original, often to the point of 
eccentricity, and nowhere is this 


more noticeable than in_ their 
craftsmanship. Crude and _ gro- 
tesque statues may express one 


group’s feelings, as compared with 
another’s leaning toward delicately 
painted pictures, exquisite leather 
work or rough, hand-woven camel 
hair blankets. 


By Air or Ocean 


French. Equatorial Africa is serv- 
iced domestically by a very well de- 
veloped air network, and the capital 
of Brazzaville is linked with Paris 
several times a week by Air France 
and twice weekly by KLM. Neigh- 
boring Leopoldville, capital of the 
Belgian Congo three miles across 
the river, see regular flights by 
Sabena and is directly connected 
with New York by a Pan American 
run which stops there to and from 
Johannesburg. 

By sea to Pointe Noire is more 
of a problem. Excellent French 
boats run from Bordeaux regularly 
but not frequently. If you're really 
the adventurous type, try the over- 
land route across the Sahara from 
Algiers. British immigrants blazed 
this trail to the Cape in the post-war 
forties after tiring of waiting for sea 
and air transport to a new home 
in South Africa. French patrols 
chaperoned many such convoys 
across the sandy wastes of the desert. 
One of my friends who made the 
trip in 1948 said it was one of the 
most colorful voyages he had ever 
undertaken and well worth the 
minor discomfort. I leave the 
thought to you. Take your choice. 


The tourist also has a further 
compensation, the novel absence of 
that feeling of being catered to. 
True, souvenir shops do exist in 
Brazzaville and other centers of 
population, hawkers do make the 
rounds of hotels and save armchair 
tourists both time and effort, yet 
for the traveler who loves a good 
haggle complete with all the trim- 
mings, there is nothing like walking 
into a native village and surprising 
an old craftsman who is just com- 
pleting a masterpiece in its own 
right. There still exists native art- 
ists who fashion their subjects for 
local consumption, rather than 
Yankee dollars. 

Native delicacies also bring home 
the thinness of the veneer of white 
influence: Fried caterpillars, croco- 
dile and elephant meat, termites, 
monkeys and fresh animal blood. 
Cannibal customs, though  out- 
lawed by the government, are still 
known to exist, and crude forms of 
tests of manhood are undergone 
today by youths attaining age. 

Physically and mentally, the peo- 
ple of French Equatorial Africa 
are as different, in the north and 
south, as Dutchmen from Italians. 
In the camel country of the Chad, 
the willowy Arab-like native is a 
herdsman, farmer or shepherd. 
Through the bushland of the 
Ubangi-Shari, he becomes stockier, 
less dignified in his calling, ranging 
from a nomad planter or cattleman 
to a squatter. The Gaboon fur- 
nishes fishermen and lumbermen, 
while from the Moyen Congo arti- 
sans and tradesmen center on the 
capital town of Brazzaville. 

These varied races are all repre- 
sented in the Federal capital and in 
the Assembly of the French Union 
in Paris. France has modeled her 
policy towards her overseas terri- 
tories along the lines of the British 
pattern, cutting out Paris more and 
more as the center of administra- 
tion and emphasizing fuller home 
rule in local affairs. 

When the ten-year economic 
plan was launched, the High Com- 
missioner said that French Equa- 
torial Africa “was like a pauper 
who had been sleeping on a pot of 
gold.” The Cinderella days were 
finished. The land on the other 
side of the Congo has awakened. @ 
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By Rosemary Divall 


In November, the Bermuda visi- 
tor will still want to bring along 
cotton, linen or silk dresses, as well 
as a lightweight wool coat, and a 
sweater and skirt to wear on the 
occasional cool days for sightsee- 
ing or island cruising. Your bath- 
ing suit is a “must” and don’t for- 
get your sunglasses. . . . For honey- 
mooners at the Elbow Beach Surf 
Club, Thursday morning breakfast 
is the highlight of their day. Cham- 
pagne is offered to one and all, and 
each bride is presented with a beau- 
tiful corsage of waxed passion 
flowers. For those who want to 
start the day bright and early, the 
Surf Club has organized the Sea 
Horse Club, which meets on Fridays 
at 7:00 a.m. on the shorefront. 
After an invigorating swim, coftee 
and doughnuts are served, and phy- 
sical fortitude is reinforced with a 
ration of brandy. . . . An atmo- 
sphere of real gaiety is created by 
visitors to the new Panoramic Patio 
at Horizons, where mouthwatering 
tenderloins are charcoal broiled on 
the built-in grill. Candles light the 
way to glass-topped tables that ring 
the smooth circular terrazzo dance 
floor. A calypso trio supplies mood 
music for dancing, and the shore- 
line of beautiful Coral Beach below 
complements the setting. .. . The 
luxurious Bermudiana Hotel is 
ideally located near Hamilton, the 
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Island’s main shopping center. 
Daily, a gaily colored horse-drawn 
tally-ho carries guests to the hotel’s 
coral-flecked beach, and_ every 
Thursday there is a cocktail and 
dinner party for honeymooners, 
anniversary couples and_ travel 
agents visiting the hotel. . .. With 
inauguration of Pan American first- 
class flights, the weekender can now 
commute to and from Bermuda. 
This deluxe service leaves New 
York on Friday p.m., and returns 
late Sunday night. Cocktails and 
dinner are served enroute, and bag- 
gage allowance is 66 pounds, so 
even golfers needn't fret about their 
irons. . . . New policy of the Bel- 
mont Manor Hotel offers rates 
from now until February 15 be- 
ginning at only $10.00 per day 
for double accommodations, with 
private bath, breakfast and din- 
ner included. And the golfer 
merely steps outside to be on 
rolling eighteen-hole greens... . 
A fresher lobster couldn’t be eaten 
than the one you personally select 
from the well-stocked pool at Tom 
Moore’s. Once the home of that 
immortal bard, the quaint bar is 
decorated with sonnets he composed 
there. A nostalgic air is created by 
pianist Lou Frick, who knows all 
the songs from any year. ... During 
the last week in November, the 
great Broadway hit by Agatha 
Christie, Witness For the Prose- 
cution, will ring down the final 
curtain at the Bermudiana The- 
atre (in the Bermudiana Hotel). 
A talented group of imported 


players will present this thriller, 
and front row seats are only 
$2.80. During intermission, slip 
into the Silver Grill in the hotel 
lobby. Roland Robinson’s 
new Inshore Club has just moved 
headquarters to Coral Island at 
Flatt’s Inlet, and he has just the 
line and tackle you need for your 
prize catch. . . . When headed for 
a day in Somerset, visit gorgeous 
palm-fringed Cambridge Beaches 
for a delicious buffet luncheon. 
Reservations are necessary, and on 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings 
there is dancing in the famous Mix- 
ing Bowl. . .. Harmony Hall is a 
honeymooners’ haven. This newest 
hotel colony is set in a tropical 
garden with sweeping lawns. The 
Gombey Room, modernistic and 
air-conditioned, provides a gen- 
uine Gombey show on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. ... Trans 
Canada Airlines announces that 
beginning in November it has three 
additional flights for tourist service 
to Bermuda, and plans to maintain 
this schedule on.a year-round basis. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


Brussels’ famous Grand Place, 
floodlit at night, has a new cabaret 
called La Tour de Babel, opening 
nightly at 9:00 p.m. Drinks are 
$1.00. It is in the house called ‘Le 
Renard” (The Fox) on the left 
of the Town Hall. . . . The boar 
hunting season opened again this 
year in the Belgian Ardennes. Good 
boar hunting center is Laroche, 
only a two-hour drive from Brus- 
sels via Namur and Marche. La- 
roche’s old ruins are illuminated 
evenings and boast of their own 
ghost... . In 1955 the famous 
illuminations of Brussels in De- 
cember will have the motto: 
125th Anniversary of Belgian 
Independence.” The _ capital’s 
main streets will be ablaze with 
hundreds of thousands of lights. 
. . . The Renowned Belgian Na- 
tional Theatre has just returned 
from a triumphal tour of South 
America. Its 1956 season will open 
in the entirely renovated Theater 
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Longest cable railway in hemisphere is 
being rigged to reach newly developing 
resort area on Mt. Avila overlooking 
Caracas, above, Caribbean Sea. 


of the Residence Palace. . . . Folk- 
lore events in November in Bel- 
gium feature the colorful festivities 
of St. Hubert, patron saint of 
hunters, held in the Ardennes and 
Brussels.°...°.. 2 American visitors in 
Belgium have increased from 87,- 
779 in 1954 to 98,260 in 1955, a 
postwar peak. .. . The first motel 
in Belgium opened this summer. 
Situated on the Namur-Dinant 
road five miles from Namur, it 
has twelve rooms for 36 tourists. 
Room prices range from $1.15 
to $2.15. Twenty more motels 
will be ready in Belgium for the 
1956 season and an even larger 
number for the 1958 World’s 
Fair. ... 1956 will be a Rembrandt 
year in Holland on the occasion 
of the great painter’s 350th an- 
niversary. Two large exhibitions 
of his works will be held in the 
Netherlands. . . . Holland will also 
open a motel before the year’s end. 
Located at Rijswick between the 
Hague and Delft, it will have 53 
rooms for families. .. . Amsterdam 
will be the site of an international 
exhibition about the atom in 
1957. The entire suburb of Slot- 
ermeer will be reserved for the 
display, which stresses the pacific 
uses of atomic energy. . . . Sabena 
is going to open an air terminal 
at Leopoldville in the Belgian Con- 
go. The new address will be 4 
Avenue du Pont. ... The famous 
city of Bouillon on the river Semois 
in the Belgian Ardennes, famed for 
its castlehome of Godefroid de 
Bouillon—leader of the first crusade 
and first king of Jerusalem—will 


_ build a cable car. From there tour- 
ists can discover an entire new- 


panorama of this beautiful old 
town. 


By Edvard Andersen 


Few foreigners know that Copen- 
hagen can boast of a refined es- 
tablishment with excellent Roman 
baths. An English tourist who 
located Bad Kgbenhavn later told 
us it was the tops in Europe... . 
Restaurant Lille Europa at Islands 
Brygge, Copenhagen, who hitherto 
advertised that guests were free to 
eat as many lobsters as they pleased 
at a price of $1.70, has regretfully 
withdrawn this generous offer 
though still quoting very reason- 
able prices. Reason: five tourists 
consumed altogether fifteen kilo 
at a normal price of $2.00 a kilo. 

. Drivers visting Copenhagen 
might keep in mind that signs 
stating “Enhver indkgrsel for- 
budt,” means “No entry to all 
wheeled traffic.” .. . For the first 
time in its 102-year history, world 
renowned Tivoli pleasure garden, 
which was visited by over four mil- 
lion guests in the season now closed, 
reopened its gates and put on top- 
illumination in honor of one guest 
only: Billy Rose, Broadway pro- 
ducer extrodinaire. . . . Stockholm 
will shortly be able to accommodate 
another 1,000 tourists, the munici- 
pality having given its okay to six 
new hotel projects. . Malmo, 
60 minutes by ferry from Copen- 
hagen, is fixing up its first proper 
nightclub in restaurant Tunneln, 
where performers will dance in the 
nude. ... From June 3, 1956, 
Sweden’s railways, hitherto using 
three classes, will reduce accom- 
modations to first and second 
class, equivalent in comfort to 
the present second and _ third 
classes. . . . Sale of liquor and 
wines has now been released in 
Sweden, but so that customers 
should not be tempted unneces- 
sarily it is the law that all bottles 
should lie on shelves with their 
bottoms turned toward customers. 
Neon-advertisements for liquor are 
prohibited. . . . There are plans to 
build a Northpole Hotel in Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen. . . . Norway is 
planning to arrange a shipping- 
week early in May, 1956, giving 


the ane Viking ships 


“copied a 3,000-year old woman's | 


the old North Pole vessel Fri 


Sandefiord and watch the return of 
a whaling-expedition. . . . Norway’s 
Directorate for Tourism gallop- 
asked 67,000 foreign guests w 
they chose to visit Norway, were | 
told that the majority acted on- 
recommendations from friends. ..._ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wittrup, Americans, — 
have built Europe’s largest and_ 
most modern motel at Vridsldse, — 
near Copenhagen. . Tourists — 
leaving Denmark by air may, of 
course, buy arts and crafts sou- 
venirs in Kastrup Airport. They — 
may now furthermore buy small 
parcels of the famous Danish 
butter and cheese to take home. | 
. . . Alex Moore and Patsy Kil- 
patrick, famous English dance duo, ; 
toured Denmark, including dance- 
happy Jutland peninsula, com- 
posed a new dance, Jutland Two- 4 
Step, which stands fair chance to— 
reach the same popularity Lambeth — 
Walk and Hokey Cokey achieved. — 

. OEEC states that as to con- 
sumption of calories in Europe, — 
Denmark is second only to Ireland. 
Danes swallow 3,250 calories a day. _ 

. Smart Danish businessmen have — 


dress, one of the main attractions 
of Denmark’s National Museum, — 
and sent a gold-blonde, long-haired, 
barefooted girl to Hollywood to — 
create interest in Danish dress 


manufacturing. 


By Richard Magruder . 


“For reasons of public safe 
there will be no more Pan-Ameri- 
can Road Races. After five years 
during which eighteen participan 
and spectators lost their lives i 4 
2,500-mile, supersonic spectacle, the | 
government cancelled all further 
contests. . . . The two charming 
dine-dance dens Bees fb eee? at 


r y get hibition 
: although preference, of 
‘course, will be given to native 
craftsmen. . . . Curvaceous_ Jane 
ussell and sinister Richard Wid- 
mark expected any day to begin 
work on a new film, Run for the 
. Tex Purvis of Mexico, 
Inc., runs a unique business, 
Mexican Safari, through which 
the devotee can be outfitted and 
guided to the best hunting and 
fishing spots anywhere in the 
country, and guaranteed at least 
one fine trophy. . . . The new, 
four-lane highway bridge over the 
Rio Grande at Laredo (washed out 
in the 1954 river flood) should be 
open for traffic by the time the 
a tourist season is in full swing. 
. C.M.A. (Mexicana de Avia- 
ion) is now offering a compli- 
mentary, one-day stopover in 
lovely Merida, in Yucatan, for 
all travelers between the Repub- 
lic and Cuba, with meals and 
‘transportation provided at no 
extra cost while in the White City 
of the Mayas. . . . Bette Ford, the 
Pennsylvania Miss, former Gotham 
model and TV star, has Mexico’s 
bullfight afficionados eating out of 
the palm of her hand, following 
hher recent successes in the Plaza 
Mexico, which set critics as far 
away as Madrid to bubbling about 
her talents. . Asked the other 
day, * ‘where’s a . good spot to eat?”, 
1 could only answer truthfully, 
“The Passy, One-Two-Three, Quid, 
ena, Parador, Chalet Suizo, Rivoli, 
amburger Heaven, Lincoln, Am- 
assadeurs, The Prince, El Casino, 
Prendes or Angelo’s, to name a 
aandful.” So, my friends had a 
rvelous evening dine-dancing at 
e tip of the Monte Cassino. . 
yeryone’s hoping the newest, 
est route to the capital from 
States will really be open for 
‘ist cars by spring of next 
. It starts at Piedras Negras, 
the Rio Bravo from Eagle 
runs through Saltillo, San 
is Potosi and Queretaro, and 
es all mountains the easy way, 
the scenery just as impressive, 
so frightening. . . . A skinny 
F (190 pounds) in Mex- 
an Miguel Allende to 
picture in three years. 
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State of Virginia is placing new signs at 
strategic points along highways for benefit 
of camera addicts, with marker above at 
Arlington, statue of marines raising flag 
on Iwo Jima in background. 


By Margaret Gardner 


Painters take over Paris during 
November, with two famed exposi- 
tions, the Salon d’Hiver at the 
Palais de New York, and the Salon 
d’Automne, at the Grand Palais. 
In the past these shows have pro- 
duced such artistic giants as Ma- 
tisse, Braque, Leger. . . . Stamp col- 
lectors convene from November 


11 to 14, at the Maison des Cen- 


traux, for lectures and philatelic 
displays. . . . An eagerly awaited 
literary tome is being created in 
Paris these days, with Anita Loos 
and Charles MacArthur hard at 
work on a theatrical version of 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ book about 
Lady Mendl. . . . Cleveland Amory 
entertained New York friends at 
his Hotel Normandy suite in be- 
tween bouts with his typewriter 
and his tiffs with the Duchess of 
Windsor. . . . Closed since 1946 
for repairs, the Chateau de la 
Malmaison, residence of Napo- 
leon and his Josephine, has been 
reopened to the public. Restora- 
tion has succeeded in reproducing 
the exact atmosphere of Josephine’s 
reign there, with a display of hers 


and Napoleon’s personal souvenirs, 
her dresses and jewels and intimate 
effects. Bus 258 goes directly there 
from Neuilly. . . . Tony Curtis, 
after moping around Paris for six 
weeks with a long face because of 
Janet Leigh’s absence in Kenya on 
location, happily preparing for her 
return. The famous Hollywood 
couple will set up housekeeping in 
Paris until Tony’s picture, Trapeze, 
finishes shooting. .. . Auteuil race 
track, headquarters of winter 
meets, opens with a flourish No- 
vember 1 with the Grand Prix 
d’Automne. Next important race 
is Prix Montgomery on November 
6, then Prix La Haye-Jousselin on 
the 20th and the Grand Prix des 
Trois Ans on November 27... . 
Goal of pilgrims since the first days 
of Christendom, the Saint-Denis 
Basilica, containing the tombs of 
25 kings, seventeen queens, and 
more than 50 princes, has been re- 
opened to the public. A recent dis- 
covery has disclosed a Roman ceme- 
tery and nine churches, constructed 
on the actual site of the basilica. 

. . Air cadets from the Graduate 
School of Aeronautics have organ- 
ized a ball, to which the public is 
invited, on November 26... . 
Latest count of full-fledged night- 
clubs ir Paris is 476. ... An 
American actor, Walter Bryant, has 
found the successful formula for a 
night spot in Paris: drinks at low 
prices and good music. His place 
at 135 Blvd. Montparnasse fea- 
tures some of the best jam sessions 
this side of Greenwich Village, and 
has become headquarters for Paris’ 
top jazz experts. . . . Balletomanes 
have been flocking to the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees to see the great 
Alicia Markova, starring with the 
Marquis de Cuevas’ troupe, in four 


famous roles. For the first time in 


her career she dances La Sylphide. 
De Cuevas will unveil four new — 
ballets during the Paris engage- 


ment which. extends until Decem- _ 
. Restaurant of the — 


bere aor: 
month is noted for nothing more _ 
than good food at reasonable — 
prices. Le Petit Colombier, Rue 


des Acacias, a better-than-average __ 


bistro, puts out gourmet meals — 


along with exceptional service, _ 


for around $3.00, without wine. — 


By Robert Deardorf 
When you arrive in Rome, be sure 


you don’t let station porters over- 
charge you. Official rate is 60 lire 
for the first suitcase, 40 for every 
one after that. . . . Smartly dressed 
night owls whoop it up at the Open 
Gate Club, swank after-dark spot 
at Via San Nicolo da Tolentino 8, 
where flashy entertainment makes 
the small hours seem even smaller. 
. In spite of the police cam- 
paign against them, street boys 
still try to sell you fake “Swiss” 
watches and “Parker” pens, so 
beware or be sorry. . . . Margaret 
Truman stopped to see the view of 
Rome from the top of the Spanish 
Steps on her way out of the Hotel 
Hasler, and a group of tourists 
stopped to see Margaret Truman. 
. Ferragamo, expensive shoe store 
for women at Via Condotti 65, 
featuring a window full of hand- 
made-in-Florence evening slippers 
with heels so high and thin and 
fashionable they make ordinary 
slippers look like Army boots. . . . 
As cold weather creeps down from 
the north, the posters around town 
advertising Sicily look warmer every 
day, sending tourists for a look at 
Taormina and the Greek temples 
that dot the island. . . . The best 
photo developing I’ve found here 
is done by the Kodak store, Via 
Nazionale 26. Fast service, and in 
English, too. . . . Want to see 
Rome 2,000 years ago? The Mu- 
seum of Roman Civilization, with 
nearly two miles of wall space, 
gives the most complete picture 
you're likely to get of the way the 
city looked and lived then—recon- 
structions of the ancient capital, 
plaster models of the Colosseum 
and other famous structures now 
partially or completely destroyed, 
etc. Take the G bus from Piazza 
Venezia. . . . For German or Hun- 
garian food, try the Vienna Bier- 
haus, Via della Croce 22, where a 
tasty goulash costs only 400 lire 
and, at night, a piano-accordion 
combo plays schmaltz-y beer-house 
music with an Italian accent. . . 
If you want a quick look at the 


eas rea 


if 


Neapolitan sis Oltremare, a F 
travel agency at Via Barberini 


60, has worked out a three-day 
tour that takes you from Rome 
to Naples, Pompei, Ravello, 
Amalfi, Sorrento, Capri and back 
to Rome for 26,000 lire, first- 
class all the way. . . . The movie 
crowd, which at the moment in- 
cludes Linda Christian and Mel 
Ferrer, can usually be seen at 
Doney’'s, plush cafe in the Hotel 
Excelsior building on Via Veneto, 
where it’s customary to dawdle for 
hours over a drink and talk or read 
or simply stare into space. .. . 
For Greek, Roman and Etruscan 
art, some of it dating from 3,000 
B.C., look in at the Renn-Rain 
shop at Piazza di Spagna 7. Among 
other things, there’s an interesting 
collection of old coins which can 
be made into unique cuff links 
or charm bracelets. With every an- 
tique goes a written guarantee of 
its authenticity. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 
The Viennese Opera will have 


its grand opening: performance 
with Beethoven's Fidelio on No- 


vember 5 after ten years of silence. 
Audiences are working up their 
enthusiasm and the critics are 
sharpening their claws. . . . Two 
days before the Russians left the 
Grand Hotel on the Vienna Ring- 
strasse, a fire broke out and com- 
pletely destroyed the cellar, the 
first and second floors. Thus hopes 
that the Hotel will be ready for 
visitors arriving during the winter- 
season were ended. . . . The open- 
ing of the Royal opera will be 
witnessed by Greta Garbo, . . . Ali 
Khan and Greek millionaire Aris- 
toteles Onassis have decided to give 
Austrians a show in their turn and 
are bringing their best race horses 
with them for a grand show on 
Vienna’s Freudenau racecourse, 
which will be open to the public. 

- Viennese atmosphere and 
Bavarian beer, a curious combin- 
ation, can be enjoyed at Vienna’s 
new Léwenbrau restaurant in 
the Habsburggasse. . . . Winter- 
sport enthusiasts will be happy 


Telephone Gomnpasiy lo 
lished service for weather report 
and snow conditions will agai 
helping visitors. . . . Vienna 
Salzburg, the two great. cities in th 
life of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozar 
will be the scene for the Mozart 
festivals of 1956, 200 years Ge 
Mozart died. Salzburg will 
with a festival from Jan. 21 S fee 
30, the first of its kind. ... High- 
lights of the “Mozart Year" will 
include a Metropol Film Company y 
production whose first scenes are 
being shot in beautiful Klosterneu- 
burg near Vienna. Oscar We # 
plays the young Mozart and | 
best singers of the Viennese opera 
sing the immortal arias. . . . Mayb 
the Russians do have 3 a “sense: of 
humor after all, thought Austrians 
who watched the last of 298 mili- 
tary transports leave on September 
19. The last railway car had a little 
blue lamp hanging from the rear 
—the sign for the last Viennese 
streetcar at night. . . . The Aga 
Khan and the Begum have taken 
rooms at Vienna’s renowned Hote 
Sacher for the opening of the aa 
- Lotte Lehmann and Mari 
Jeritza, both once famous members 
of the old Viennese Opera and now 
American citizens, will stay at the 
fashionable Hotel Krantz. . . . 
Henry Ford II, however, is still 
looking for a suitable place to 
stay. . . . Journalists from all over 
the world are beginning to pour in 
and there will be siege on Vienna 
and a run for celebrities. . . 
American tourists will perha 
be pleasantly surprised to fi 
some television sets already 
action in fashionable Aus 
hotels early next spring. . . . 
A new attraction is the supermo od: 
ern milkbar, Bibi, near the Hohe 
Markt in Vienna's first district tf, 
Charming decor and a happy a 
ie will soon make this 


rors and a very aa a 

way invite you to this little 

of glass—a Bee iream | 
ee 
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Secure in his sanctuary, a lion boldly blocks traffic in Kruger Park as visitors patiently—and wisely—wait or snap photographs. 
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PPROXIMATELY 230 MiLEs from Johannesburg, capital of South Africa, 
is Kruger National Park, housing 400,000 wild, carnivorous animals 
which are on view for thousands of visitors each year. Here, in the 

Park’s 8,000 square miles, a motorist may encounter a snarling lion, a 
mammoth elephant, or a quiet, awkward giraffe, around the next bend 
in the road. This is a true sanctuary for the game animals of Africa. 

Creatures in Kruger are accustomed to the sight of people, but every 
so often a curious or over-ambitious photographer will wander too close 
to the sanctuary inhabitants and get the fright of his life as a short- 
tempered beast rushes at him. 

Nine tourist rest camps have been established in the Park, and those 
who venture outside their confines after dusk are subject to heavy penalties. 
One hundred Rangers patrol the area to enforce its safety laws and other 
regulations. 

There are thousands of animal species in Kruger, ranging from those 
jungle goliaths, the elephants, to the smallest monkeys. Each in its own 
way is colorful and exciting. 

Kruger National Park can be reached from Johannesburg by an over- 
night train ride and then a bus which takes visitors to and through the 
sanctuary. The Park is by far the best place on the globe to get a first-hand 
look at Africa’s magnificent array of wild beasts. 
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; Signs posted throughout Park warn visitors not to encroach Groups of tourists often leave their auto caravans to get 
upon animals who, although accustomed to the sight of hu- closer look at wild beasts who roam freely in their unique 
nans, are still very dangerous. jungle habitat. 
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Giraffe dips low for drink from pool. 


Patrol Rangers comb ali 8,000 acres of © 
unusual haven, keeping it safe for towr- 
tsts—and animals. 
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\DEIRA 


BY MICHAEL HANSEN 


Situated on lovely bay, quaint Funchal, 
capital city of Madeira, is renowned for 
its wonderful wine-processing plants. 


| NOWING THE AMERICAN eagerness to seek out new 
and interesting places, I was quite surprised 
upon landing in Madeira to find very few 
: Americans. Later, when I discovered how beautiful 
the island was and how cheaply you could live there, ; 
; I was downright astonished it had been overlooked. 
The island is a veritable hot-house of rare and exotic 
flowers and plants and you can wander for hours in 
fragrant, peaceful isolation. Hotel rooms with meals 
included can be had for as little as $3.00 a day and 
lovely villas with breathtaking views of the surround- 
ing sea can be rented for as low as $30.00 a month. 
Servants receive about $10.00 a month plus room and 
board. But if Madeira has been neglected by Ameri- 
cans, it certainly has not been by the English. They 
have been coming to Madeira for so long the atmos- 
phere of Funchal, its capital, is more like an English 
territorial possession than its real owner, Portugal. 
Prices in the shops are marked in both English pounds 
and shillings and Portuguese escudos. English is spok- 
en in all the hotels, cafes and shops. Food is prepared 
| to suit the English palate—though the Maitre d’hotel 


i 
\ 
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will be delighted to provide Portuguese food upon re- 
quest—and not a trace of garlic ever finds its way into 
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the menu. Afternoon tea is a rite and at Reid’s and 
the Savoy, Funchal’s two first-class hotels, full evening 
dress for dinner is de rigueur. 

If Funchal is somewhat lacking in foreign flavor, 
it is, nevertheless, a charming and delightful town 
and has a great deal to offer. It is situated on a 
lovely bay encircled by towering flower-filled moun- 
tains. To me, its main charm lies in its harmonious 
blending of color, its quiet, languid backstreets and 
its over-all atmosphere of tranquility punctured, on 
occasion, by sharp outbursts of activity. 

The heart of Funchal is exceedingly compact, al- 
though the outskirts straggle endlessly up hills and 
mountains, but even though everything of interest is 
close by, it is, nevertheless, not a town to be seen 
in a hurry. The sights and sounds and smells are so 
numerous and diversified, you are almost forced to a 
gentle perambulation to be able to assimilate it all. 

The bay is the focal point of Funchal. Its cobalt- 
blue water is dotted with the white sails of fishing 
boats and sailboats and its shores are ringed with 
bathers, gaily-painted fishing craft and huge fishing 
nets hung up in the sun to dry. A lovely esplanade 
stretches its flower-filled length along the western 
shore. 

The market-place, especially in early morning, is 
an exciting scene of colorful, noisy activity. Great 
mounds of glistening fish lie about, fruits and vege- 
tables form a kaleidoscope of color and the air is filled 
with the fragrance of hundreds of freshly-picked 
flowers. The shrill voices of fettered cockerels, turkeys, 
goats and young pigs add their indignant protests to 


the general babble of bargaining beside the stalls. 

Early morning in Funchal finds the streets alive 
with people. The bright shirts or shorts of an occa- 
sional tourist add a touch of color to the otherwise 
uniform somberness of the villagers’ attire. Sturdy 
peasants from the mountains, their faces burnt brown 
from the Madeira sun, make their way over the cobble- 
stone streets, their broad backs bent under the weight 
of the produce they have raised and are now bringing 
to market. Women, huge trays of fish balanced on 
their heads, wend their way through the streets singing 
out their melodious invitations to buy. A little old 
man who sharpens scissors and knives pushes a vehicle 
resembling a wheelbarrow, pausing occasionally to 
announce his presence with the sweet, clear notes of 
a small pipe. 

The chicken-seller brings his birds to town, either 
hanging on a pole slung through their legs or else in 
a huge basket which he carries on his shoulders, out 
of which all that can be seen is a motley array of 
heads, bobbing up and down like an exotic headdress. 

For some weeks before Christmas it is a normal 
sight in Funchal to meet a man with a long stick driv- 
ing a troop of turkeys through the streets. These are 
sold from door to door for Christmas dinners and they 
are usually fed on whole walnuts which are coaxed 
down their throats for several days before they finally 
meet their fate. But even this final operation is a gay 
one for they are given a large glass of Madeira and 
when they are quite overcome by the unaccustomed 
alcohol and all their muscles are relaxed, the cook 
deals her blow. 


Funchal’s streets are lined with quaint and interest- 
ing shops all easily identified by the ware hanging 
outside. Here can be found the carpenter, making a 
cabinet or carving a chair, there a painter busily at 
work on a screen, a little further on a leather worker 
tapping away at a pair of boots. There are wine cellars 
and tinsmiths and even the Madeira version of the 
village smithy. Across the street is a Quinquilharias 
which means fancy goods. This delightful shop is the 


Trip to Madeira is not complete without jaunt in ox-drawn cart. 


Portuguese equivalent of U. S. five-and-dime stores. 
Above street level, the balconies are thick with massed 
flowers drooping through the wrought iron balus- 
trades. The houses themselves are washed white and 
pink, green and cream, silent and withdrawn, guard- 
ing themselves against the fury of the mid-day sun. 

The two greatest attractions of Funchal, however, 
are the wine-processing plants and the embroidery 
factories. Conducted tours through them are easily 
arranged through the hotels or the tourist bureau. 

Madeira embroidery is famed the world over. Table- 
cloths, napkins, guest towels, sheets, pillowcases, silk 
blouses, lingerie and children’s clothing of all descrip- 
tions leave the island in a steady stream for all parts 
of the world, England and the U. S. being the largest 
customers. The Madeira embroidery business is really 
a cottage industry. Very little of the actual work is 
done in factories in Funchal, which devote themselves 
mainly to planning, designing and finishing the basic 
work. The actual hand-embroidery is done by Madeira 
women in their spare time in their cottages. Almost 
anywhere you go on the island, groups of women can 
be seen seated on cottage doorsteps chatting and laugh- 
ing while their dextrous fingers weave intricate 
embroidery patterns. 

The Madeira wine industry, though centered in 
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Funchal, is another all-island endeavor, and when 
vintage time approaches, a Bacchanalian atmosphere 
seems to pervade the island. Of all harvestings, the 
grape harvest is surely the most delightful. Everyone 
taking part in the grape harvest seems extraordinarily 
elevated in spirits and, despite the great skill and 
care which is exercised, there is nevertheless an 
atmosphere of recklessness and abandonment. 

In Madeira, picking usually starts during the last 
of August and continues until the beginning of Octo- 
ber. No grapes are harvested until they are fully 
ripened. This means each vineyard may be gone over 
three or four times before it is completely stripped. 
The grapes are gathered from terraced hillsides all 
over the island and are carried down narrow, twisting 
mountain trails and dumped into the wine press or 
lager, a square wooden trough about four feet deep. 
When the lager is full, barelegged men jump in and, 
linking arms, start treading the grapes, moving up and 
down and achieving a rudimentary form of dance, 
encouraged the while by guitars and singing. 

As the juice flows, it is run out of the lager into 
another vat and drawn off into goatskins to be carried 
away by gangs of men for storing, racking, blending 
and bottling. By taking one of the tours through the 
wine-processing plants, visitors to Funchal will be 
shown how juice from grapes is transformed into wine, 
with generous free samples adding a fillip to the trip. 

Funchal is interesting and lively but it is, after all, 
only one aspect of Madeira. You have only to go a 
short distance from Funchal to encounter the real 
allure of the island: the huge, towering basalt moun- 
tains, the long sweeps of close-cropped turf, the tiny 
fishing villages and the terraced slopes, the vine and 
the sugar, the fruit and the flowers, the willow and 
the banana. This is the unknown Madeira, a secret, 
introvert world which makes no effort to be known. 

One of the reasons the rest of the island is so little 
known is because it does not lend itself to casual 
inspection. There are few roads suitable for auto- 
mobile travel and the great mass of the island can 
only be penetrated on foot. But if you don’t mind 
walking, you will find the effort richly rewarding. 

To seek out the tiny hamlets nestling deep in the 
serried mountains and the hidden fishing villages 
along the coast, it is necessary to cross several high 
mountain ridges but this is not as difficult as it sounds. 


The mountains are laced with a series of connecting © 


water ducts called levadas, reminiscent of the stone 
waterways of the Romans still to be seen in the south- 
ern Mediterranean. These ingenious and complicated 


levadas bring water from the high mountains down to — 


the farms in the lowlands. Alongside these levadas 
are paths made by the men who tend them. By follow- 
ing these paths, the hiker can make his way around 
the island fairly easily with no danger of becoming 
lost. There are also small rest houses along the way 
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where the hiker can spend an hour or an evening, as 
rudimentary sleeping accommodations are usually 
available. 

Water in Madeira is scarce and the system of levadas 
has no parallel elsewhere in the world. The supply of 
water is rigidly distributed, so many hours or days per 
week to the various villages. There is always an air of 
infectious excitement on the day when a district gets 
water. Everybody turns out for it, shouting and rush- 
ing about, diverting the bright, precious liquid to this 
plot or that to irrigate the bananas, the vines, the sugar 
cane or the maize. To the visitor, who has probably 
always taken his water supply for granted, the festive 
air and excitement which accompanies this event is 
a little startling. 

As you leave the city behind, you become increas- 
ingly aware of one of Madeira’s most beautiful attrac- 
tions—its flowers. The hills and meadows are covered 
with a profusion of brightly colored blooms and a 
heady fragrance fills the air. Here, you encounter 
another touch of color: peasants attired in the attrac- 
tive and colorful dress once used by all the people of 
Madeira, the women wearing a wide red skirt of home- 
spun wool, with bands at the hem, and a white blouse 
with puffed sleeves and a gay waistcoat; the men 
attired in knee-length trousers and open shirts. Both 
the men and women wear carapucas, knitted woolen 
caps with long topknots. 

Penetrating deeper into the island, you begin seeing 
the activities which produce some of Madeira’s other 
products: willows being cut and soaked in water to 
remove the outer skin, willow-weavers at work fabri- 
cating baskets and wicker furniture, and intricate 
wood inlay work. In the coastal areas, men are at 
work in the huge fields of sugar cane and along the 
coastal ridges men carrying large bunches of green 
bananas can be seen making their way down narrow 
trails. 

If you desire to explore the island but don’t feel 
up to the walking, you can make the trip via hammock. 
The hammock, slung on a pole of strong, light wood, 
is carried by two men and the strength and stamina 
they display as they stride tirelessly over the levada 
paths is astonishing. 

Another, and much more exciting, form of Madeira 
transport is the basket car. This is used mostly to 
descend from high places and takes you back to your 
childhood tobogganing days. It carries up to four 
people and is mounted on sled-like runners. Two men 
accompany the car, standing on the running board at 
the rear and pushing with one leg until it gathers 
sufficient momentum to glide downhill by itself. Once 
it is underway the men can guide it with their feet 
but it is difficult to stop. It is a great thrill to come 
tearing down the steep, cobblestoned road, the men be- 
hind crying out “Afasta! Afasta!”’ (Out of the way!”) 
as it hurtles around a corner at breakneck speed. 
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Madeira lies about 200 miles off the coast of north 
Africa and the climate is extraordinarily and steadily 
mild with the thermometer rarely falling below 50°. 
The surrounding sea is always pleasantly cool for 
swimming and there are dozens of tiny, secluded 
bathing beaches as well as the esplanade at Funchal. 

This land of mild climate is as good for fishing as 
it is for swimming. Angling in Madeira is a year-round 
sport. Favorite catch is long, huge, black eel-like fish, 
which are caught at a depth of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, 
and are called espadas. They are shaped like a scab- 
bard and make delicious eating. 

Fishing is as inexpensive as most things on Madeira. 
Boats can be hired for the day by a group of fisher- 
men for a fee of about $28.00 per day. Probably the 
most avid form of fishing is surf-casting, which com- 
pares favorably with other locales of world. 

Boats and planes for Madeira can be boarded at 
Lisbon and Southampton and many transatlantic 
ships sailing from New York stop here. 

A word you'll hear a great deal in Madeira, and, 
to me, one of the most expressive in the Portuguese 
language, is saudade. It means to miss terribly, to have 
a great longing for. If you ever visit Madeira and 
you're like I am you'll always have a great sawdade 
for this lovely isle. @ 


Madeira's intricate embroidery work has made isle world-famous. 
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from) here to 


TIMBUKTU 


BY HARVEY R. FRANTZ 


“ ROM HERE to Timbuktu” is 
a favorite expression often 
used to designate remoteness 

and inaccessibility. This statement 

is, for the most part, true, as this 
mythical city half buried in the 
flowing white sands of the Sahara 


is off the usual travel routes—that 
is, unless you are traveling by camel 
caravan. Surprisingly, though, Tim- 
buktu may be reached by canoe, of 
all things, during the rainy season. 

The town, lying along the south- 
ern rim of the Sahara, is only about 
five miles inland from the Niger 
River. A narrow and shallow man- 
made canal connects the river with 
the town. During the period of high 
water, boats travel from Koulikoro, 
head of the railroad in Senegal, 
down the Niger past Kabara, the 
port for Timbuktu, to Ansongo, 
which: is below Gao. Boat travel 
is rather primitive and is only 
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resorted to when time and comfort 
are of no importance. 

You might join a camel caravan 
heading south into the desert from 
Adrar in Southern Algeria and 
eventually reach Timbuktu. This 
journey would not only rival the 
river trip in discomfort and time 
but would also have the additional 
hazard of possible bandits. Too, 
this mode of travel is frowned upon 
by the authorities. 

Native buses and trucks and oc- 
casional government vehicles might 
be used to reach Timbuktu from 
Bamako to the east or from Gao to 
the west. However, the roads are not 
of the best and they are closed dur- 
ing the sand-storm season. A sched- 
uled mail plane that carried pas- 
sengers used to drop in once a 
week, each way, on its flight be- 
tween Bamako and Gao. 

According to legend, the town 
was founded in the Ninth Century 
by a desert queen named Buktu, 
hence the town of ‘Timbuktu. 
Around the camp fires deep in the 
West African jungles, the elders of 
the forest tribes, recalling visions of 
slave raids of their youth, call it 
“Tombouctou, la mysterieuse.” 

The town, long the center of desert 
commerce, has steadily lost its im- 
portance and markets to Gao which 
is located on the big bend of the 
. Niger. Originally it was planned 
to have Timbuktu be the southern 
terminus of the Transaharienne 
bus route but this was later changed 
to Gao to coincide with the large 
commercial airfield there. 

For the most part, the narrow 
crooked streets in ankle-deep sand 
are impassable for the few automo- 
biles in the region. Loaded camels 
and donkeys, driven by the natives, 
crowd against the rough adobe 
walls as horsemen from the desert 
come trotting through. Fronting 
these narrow lanes are high gray 
sun-dried brick walls broken here 
and there by huge metal-studded 
wooden gates, leading to secluded 
courtyards, and heavily latticed 
windows over arched doorways of 
solid wood. 

The population consists mainly 
of Sudanese blacks, Bedouins, a 
sprinkling of Greek and French 
traders, a few French army officers 
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and transient Tuaregs. This last 
group has been the object of much 
research and speculation. Some say 
these so-called white men of .the 
desert—many are blond with blue 
eyes—are descendants of lost cru- 
saders while others maintain they 
are the remnants of the Cartha- 
ginians of the Roman era. 

These nomads live out in the 
desert and were formerly the slave 
dealers of the Sahara. The men, in- 
stead of the women, wear blue veils 
and they are the acknowledged 
horsemen of the desert. Some still 
carry swords and spears and they 
all maintain a lofty and superior 
attitude toward the natives as well 
as the French. 

Unlike their jungle relations, the 
Sudanese women wear long white 
cloths around their bodies. One of 
their unusual customs is their man- 
ner of wearing their hair. Single 
girls arrange the hair so that it 
forms three or four balls down the 


center of the head. When they be- 
come married they add another one 
over each ear, resulting in a coiffure 
of five or six balls of hair arranged 
over the head. They also wear huge 
metal bangles on their ankles and 
wrists. 

The entire population is Mo- 
hammedan and the criers from the 
mosques call the faithful to prayer 
five times a day: sunup, noon, mid- 
dle of the afternoon, sundown, and 
about nine o’clock. The mosques 
are constructed of adobe with nu- 
merous wooden poles sticking out 
of the higher parts for the flocks of 
crows to roost. The natives believe 
the crows are spirits of the dead 


’ returned to earth. 


Whether you stay at a so-called 
pension, rest house or with a Euro- 
pean trader, you will eat the eve- 
ning meal and sleep on the roof. 
During the day the blistering heat 
confines you to the cool interior of 
the building but as soon as the sun 
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Water being very scarce in Timbuktu, natives visit 


Narrow, crooked streets are 
baked by hot sun, but resi- 
dents use rooftops nightly. © 


sets everyone moves upstairs. The 
roofs are the living room and bed- 
room combined. They are all flat 
and separated from each other by 
the narrow alleys or courtyards and 
walls between adjoining roofs. Eat- 
ing dinner and entertaining in the 
evening under the sparkling sky 
does not lend itself to privacy, but 
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wells twice daily to get full supply. 


time, you are well 
aware of what your neighbors are 
doing. In the cool of the morning 
as the pink dawn cautiously lights 
up the sky, the roofs all over town 
suddenly seem to come to life as 
the huddled and shrouded figures 
begin to arise. 


The poorer people live in rough- 


at the same 


ly constructed compounds at one 


end of town. The homeless curl up 
in the streets and sleep in groups on 
the soft sand. 

The wells, the life blood of the 
town, are located outside the town 
proper to the north. One of your 
first items of business after arriving 
at Timbuktu is to hire a water 
carrier, usually a young boy or an 
old man. He will carry the water in 
a goat skin or five gallon can, on 
his head, and his job is to keep your 
water jug filled morning and eve- 
ning. Needless to say, all water 
must be boiled and, like most 
French West Africa, wine is the 
customary beverage. 

Because of the loose sand, open 
sandals are a must. Baggy and 
practically transparent pantaloons, 
sleeveless shirt and a kepi or sun 
helmet completes the dress for the 
European. 

Outside of town there is gazelle 
hunting, and down by the river 
rather good duck shooting. Along 
the river and marshes there is 
abundant bird and animal life and, 
using a native guide, big game 
hunting may be had. 

During the caravan season, hun- 
dreds of camels will be seen water- 
ing and grazing on the thorn 
bushes along the river. In the eve- 
ning the camels are taken back to 
town where, with organized chaos 
in the dark and narrow streets, they 
spit and groan as they are forced 
to their knees to be loaded. This 
Same process may be repeated in 
reverse the following night when 
a loaded caravan comes in from the 
desert. 

Either way, the event and its at- 
tendant activity are fascinating. 

A visit to Timbuktu is like a 
visit to the past. Except for the ab- 
sence of the slave markets and a 
few minor concessions to the pres- 
ent, the town is little changed from 
the days when it was the connect- 
ing link between North Africa and 
Equatorial Africa. There is no 
direct route to Timbuktu. You 
must work yourself there by stages 
depending on the season. But when 
you arrive, you can be sure it won’t 
be an overcrowded tourists’ town. 
In fact, you won’t be a tourist your- 
self, you will be an explorer. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


we watehed the 


— WATUTSI 
DANCERS 


BY FRANCES 


IANT WatutTsi, the world’s 

tallest men, are the ruling 

class of Ruanda-Urundi, yet 
they constitute scarcely five per cent 
of the population of these feudal 
kingdoms on the eastern frontier 
of the Congo. Aristocratic princes 
of this trust territory, which is ad- 
ministered by Belgium, they are 
cattle farmers of Hamitic origin. 
They probably came from south- 
ern Egypt or from the plains of 
Abyssinia centuries ago, driving 
herds of long-horned cattle before 
them. 
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The cow, considered sacred and 
held in reverence above all else, 
is the sign of wealth and power 
and therefore the political and eco- 
nomic basis of the country. 

The Watutsi are remarkable not 
only for their height of nearly 
seven feet but also because 
they are extremely handsome 
with sharp, intelligent features, del- 
icately chiseled lips, and a proud 
and noble air. They are excellent 
athletes who excel in the national 
game of high-jumping and who en- 
joy javelin-throwing and archery. 


Visitors to eastern boundary of Belgian Con- 
go are often privileged to witness fast-mov- 
ing, pulsating dances of colorful Watutsi. 
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Bloodlines of genuine Watutsi dancers date back to early times, with natives of 
today getting special education, training from tribe's excellent ballet-master. 


They have made Ruanda-Urundi 
what it is today. Their men are 
probably the finest jumpers in the 
world, their kings are widely photo- 
graphed, and their dances are often 
filmed by movie companies. 

Historically, the origin of the 
Watutsi dancers can be traced to 
very early times. Exclusively the 
sons of great nobles or chiefs, they 
were the elite or the pages of the 
courts. They had the benefit of spe- 
cial education together with strict 
training. 

The dancers are divided into two 
groups—one composed solely of 
Watutsi and called the “insurpass- 
ables,” the other made up of Batwa 
dancers and known as “those who 
vie in effort.” They are directed by 
a Watutsi ballet-master. 

Previously, the dances were of a 
warlike nature. Today, they are 
becoming more peaceful in char- 
acter. 

It is a real privilege to witness 
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a Watutsi dance and a “must” on 
the list of every traveler to the 
Congo. Thus I waited breathlessly 
in the amphitheatre at Kisenyi for 
the dance to begin. At long last 
the silence was broken by great 
cries coming from the approaching 
trucks. Finally, clad in short kilts 
of gaily decorated fabrics, diadems 
strung with long banana-leaf fibers, 
cross strings of colored beads. on 
their naked chests, and anklets of 
small bells, the Watutsi entered the 
amphitheatre four abreast. The 
Batwa band that led the dancers 
took up a position to the right of 
the audience, while the Watutsi 
spread out into two lines. 

In exceedingly graceful move- 
ments, the tall thin bodies, with 
spears in hand, twisted and turned, 
springing menacingly forward to 
the first line of spectators. One 
especially seemed to delight in 
challenging the Governor-General 
of the Congo and the Governor of 
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Watutsi dancers, chosen from tribe's nobility, 
put in years of practice to perfect rituals. 


French Equatorial Africa who, to- 
gether with members of their staffs, 
occupied the seats of honor in the 
center of the front row. Another 
came forward stroking his beard 
and was delighted when the French 
executive loudly applauded. 

The sound of a long trumpet, 
carved out of an elephant tusk and 
known as the oliphant, brought 
the solo part to an end and the 
group dance began once more. The 
Watutsi left their lines and, crouch- 
ing with arms extended, they bound 
forward in short jerks to the rhythm 
of drums and bells. As the. move- 
ment increased in tempo, they went — 
into a veritable frenzy, throwing 
their heads back, leaping with both | 
knees against their chests, and 
stamping the ground with fury. 
Finally the entire group, joined by 
the band, formed into a semicircle 
in the center of the field while the 
spectators, spellbound in admira- 
tion, reluctantly departed. @ 
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TiIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


AVING ABOUT YOUR rapid reflex- 

-es? Why not put them to a 

test? Try standing in a dark 

closet until your eyes are accustomed 
to the dark. Then look toward the 
light—and turn it on. How many 
objects did you see clearly within 
the first ten seconds? This isn’t just 
an old fashioned “parlor trick.” 
it’s exactly what happens when you 
drive at night. Bright headlights in 
your eyes have the same effect as 
the light i in the closet ... and ten sec- 
onds is ample time for an accident. 


Assuming that you have passed 
the above test consider, now, the on- 
coming motorist. If your lights blind 
the driver you're meeting, there may 
be a collision. His reflexes may not 
be as fast as yours. Remember to 
dim your headlights when you see 
an approaching car. It’s a simple 
matter to have your car’s electrical 
system checked. This will guarantee 
that your headlights are safe. It will 
help you see pedestrians in time, too. 

Also, remember the driver in back 
of you. Make sure your turn, stop, 
tail and parking signals are func- 
tioning properly. @ 


FREE! reovncr on 


{ SENT DIRECT FROM PARIS! 


To The Child You Enroll Now In The 
3 WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB! 


7-Thrill kiddies and grown-up collectors, too, with mem- 
bership in unique Doll Club! Your gift announced by 
-arrival of beautiful big French Doll (a free bonus), plus, 
handsome gift certificate. Thea each month another rare 
doll arrives direct from another foreign land — in export 
packings with foreign stamps! 


{2 what excitement when each pac! ckage comes! What finds 
these big hand-crafted dolls are! Up to | foot tall. Charm- 
<7 ing features. Hand-painted faces. Colorful Old World 
oe. costumes. Such unusual details as earrings, lace trimmed 
= undies, glossy hair! From Europe, Asia, South America, 
Aftica—the whole world! True collector's items, not avail- 
able in US_A. except to members. Fascinating cabinet or 
v= wall decorations. Endorsed by prominent educators. In- 
SS spire interest in geography, languages, history. You'd 
poe expect to pay up to $7 each—and even more! 


Cd a 
2 Pay Less Than $2* Each! 
Order € or aa membership now, 
Fee | EXTRA BONUS 222 oS 
'3-MONTH MEMBERSHIP { 2 pape $8.75 
€-MONTH MEMBERSHIP { 7 dolls). - ~$14.50 (SAVE $3) 
*22-MONTH MEMBERSHIP (14 dolls). .. $26.50 (SAVE $850) 
All Postpaid — Duty Free! 
~ PLUS — Free French Doll on any plan selected! 


Money-Back Guarantee Lets You 
Keep French Doll Free! 


Act now for Christmas delivery of first doll. Send check 
or M.O. If not delighted with free gift doll, money will be 
i. refunded in full and you keep doll free! Membership may 
>be cancelled any time for refund of unused portion of 
a subscription. 

a NOTE: Postrran must collect 15¢ foreign 
pockage delivery fee. This cannot be prepaid. 


\~\WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB 
Dept. 116 DARIEN, CONN. 
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SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


OCCER KICKED and booted its way to the top of the sports ladder as one of 
the world’s most exciting and fascinating games as far back as the days of 
Julius Caesar and the Roman Empire. When soccer reached England some- 

time during the Fourteenth Century, King Edward II, as was usual with monarchs 
during the time, prohibited both nobility and the commoners from playing the 
game under punishment of imprisonment. It was some 400 years later that soccer 
stepped into the sport spotlight on the isles of Great Britain and Ireland. Inter- 
national matches were then held between English teams and champions of the 
Continent. These kickfests were so popular and colorful that every year Britain 
has sent its best teams across the channel and later across the Atlantic to combat 
America’s top squads. 

Soccer literally sailed to America. It came over with the Pilgrims. The New 
England States, New York and New Jersey were naturally enough the first to 
hold national and international contests. First of these international events was 
between a U.S. all-star team and Canada in 1906. With its northern neighbor, 
the Americans held their own, But, with their valor bigger than their kicks, the 
U.S. booters challenged an experienced, tried and tested English team, the 
Corinthian Football Club of London, and although they fought hard they were 
badly overmatched. 

Soccer started drawing large crowds in America in 1913, with the institution 
of the United States Football Association, which laid out rules and_ regulations 
under which the game should be played. 

Since the turn of the century, South America has become a continent to be 
dealt with in the kicking world. Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay have 
battled brilhantly against Continental and North American teams. In fact, in 
1952 Uruguay won the world’s soccer championship by beating its neighbor Brazil 
two games to one. 

Visitors to South America between the months of September and May can see 
some of the world’s finest soccer matches at Rio de Janeiro’s beautiful Municipal 
Stadium. Major games are held every weekend. 

In Europe, outside of the Iron Curtain countries, England and France lead the 
soccer parade. Wembley Stadium in London plays host to the globe’s best booters 
from September to mid-May this season. Top international matches are: England 
us. Italy, England vs. Spain, England vs. France. Being one of England’s top 
sport attractions, soccer games are preceded by special events such as parades 
and ceremonies which are filled with color and pageantry. 

In the U.S., the northeastern states monopolize the soccer scene. On Nov. 13 
at Zerega Oval in New York City, Brookhattan plays the Baltimore Rockets. 
Nov. 20: at Baltimore, the Rockets meet Elizabeth, New Jersey, Falcons. On Dec. 4 
at Philadelphia, the Philly Uhriks encounter the Lusitano Soccer Club. Dec. 18 at 
the Brooklyn Soccer Field, the Brooklyn Hispano contest the Elizabeth Falcons, @ 


SOCCER 


Rough, tough soccer matches can be seen by travelers in both Europe, South America. 
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You May Know A Lot About Africa—-But 
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i+ You Won't Know Her People Until You Read This! @ 
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BY DR. M. RUSSELL STEIN 
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NLAND FROM the Gulf of Guinea 
and embraced by the great 
bend of the Pra River stands 
the Basofi Forest. Basofi, in the 
Fanti tongue, means vast, dark, 
dense and quiet. The natives do not 
know just how vast Basofi is for you 
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cannot travel directly across from 
one border to another. The jungle 
is thick and the only paths that are 
cut and maintained suitable for 


travel are those leading from a few 


aaa 


scattered villages outward to the 


\ 


main road. An inhabitant of one 


Ss 


of these villages knows how long it 


ee 


takes to walk out of Basofi to the 


—— 


railhead at Foso, perhaps two or 


a= 
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three days. But as there is no com- 
munication between the villages 
within Basofi, except by talking 
drums, he has only the general con- 


* 
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ception that the forest is vast. 


He sees the towering trees from 
their buttressed bases with massive 
trunks reaching upward toward 
heaven. There in the sky the 
branches eagerly spread out like an 
umbrella to receive their full of the 
life-giving rays of the sun. Thus the 
foliage of the great trees form a 
canopy of leaves beneath which 
£E Basofi is dark and somber. Here 
aeee and there a direct ray of sunlight 
breaks through an opening carved 

by a fallen giant. 
Far below the vault of foliage a 
mighty and endless struggle rages 
silent and intense. All kinds and 


shapes of plants and trees and vines 
and bushes stretch their arms up- 
ward toward the sun. They push 
and crowd and clamber on each 
other to gain the precious space to 
spread their leaves to receive what 
meager dimmed light that has pene- 
trated the leafy roof above. Then 
there are the cunning vines that 
‘wind themselves like serpents 
around the trunks of the giant trees 
and. creep skyward to share in para- 
sitic unconsciousness the solar bless- 
ings of their host. The deeper to- 
ward the ground the thicker is the 
growth and the fiercer the struggle 
for existence. Few forms of earth- 
bound animal life can survive the 
dense impenetrable reticulum of 
Basofi’s wiry flora. The roar of the 
leopard and the rumbling hool- 
beats of the elephant are here un- 
known. The calls of the birds are 
hushed by the maze of jungle 
growth. This forest is dense and 
this forest is quiet—hence the name 


BASOFI. 

In this enormous botanic drama 
the field of battle is pressed with 
combatants, from the mighty ma- 
hogany and Baku trees that tower 
-victoriously for centuries above the 
_ verdant mass down to the strug- 
_ gling tangling vines and bamboo 
_ beneath. Yet these are but a small 
fraction of the sprouts that have 
‘broken through the soil to engage 
_ in the struggle. The trees that have 
_ survived and lived to maturity give 
forth clouds of pollen with hope 
_ that but a few shall reach the earth 
beneath to germinate and_ bring 
_ forth of its own kind. Or like the 
_ Oinya whose seed is borne on a 
breath of cottony spangle to be 
’ carried by the winds to a distant 
land where perhaps the struggle is 
less intense. 
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The earth reeks with the decay- 
ing bodies of the fallen combatants, 
trunks, branches, leaves, fruit, 
vines, saplings, twigs and’ bare 
shoots. Wet by the constant rain 
and covered by fungus and lichen, 
the rotting mulch issues forth a 
fetid suffocating stench that has 
protected the virgin glory of this 
steaming jungle. 

Basofi is divided into northern 
and southern halves by the sultry 
Subri River, a tributary of the Pra. 
The Subri is a muddy stream lan- 
guidly winding its course beneath 
the shade of overhanging bamboo 
until it widens north of Kwatechi 
where it enters the Pra. Somewhere 
near the center of the forest on the 
bank of the Subri River there is a 
manmade clearance. Here swelters 
the little village of Odumasi, which 
means, under the Odum tree. The 
inhabitants of Odumasi are but 
sixty in number, a family tribal 


group whose ancestors, driven 
6 ———EE 


southward by the Arabs, took ref- 
uge in the protection of the forest. 
Then the warring Ashantis forced 
them deep into the heart of Basofi 
where they cleared the ground on 
which the village now stands. 
Here they enjoy a peaceful, quiet 
life, the earth is abundant and 
fruitful. Around the village they 
cultivate plantains, cassava and co- 
coa. Their hunger for flesh is sat- 
isfied by domesticated sheep and 
fowl. Occasionally they hunt the 
wild bush rat which grows to a 
surprising size and whose delectable 
meat is a rare gastronomic delicacy. 
Kojo is the stalwart youth who 
hunts the bush rat for Odumasi 
with his sling shot. He is the 
nephew and legal heir of Nana 
Ofori, the Chief of the village. 
During the dry season, which is 


designated as “dry” simply because 
it rains less than during the rainy 
season, Kojo works as a tree-feller 
for a timber contractor. He builds 
a delicate scaffold of Kaku saplings 
above the buttress of the mahogany 
tree. Thereupon gracefully _ bal- 
anced he deftly swings the axe with 
his mighty arms, cutting a deep 
wedge into the heart of the giant. 
When the tree is about to fall Kojo 
leaps from the scaffold and runs for 
his life. With a terrifying screech 
the remaining fibers of the trunk 
begin to snap. The spreading 


foliage 
swings into a great arc. At first 
leisurely cracking the branches off 
its neighboring trees, it picks up 
momentum and crashes downward 
through the forest with reverberat- 


high in the sky slowly 


ing and thundering destruction. 
The earth shakes for miles around. 
The mighty colossus is now lying 
dead and silent on the ground from 
whence it had grown—felled by the 
small axe of Kojo. Immediately fol- 
lowing the awful crash the sun 
flames through the scarred wake as 
if to cast a light of final tribute on 
a brave fallen warrior. 

After the sap has oozed for about 
a week, Kojo and his brother Men- 
sah cross-cut the great trunk into 
shorter logs to facilitate extraction 
from the bush. When the day’s 
work is done, Kojo and Mensah 
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walk some nine miles back into the 
dense jungle to their native village 
of Odumasi. 

Twice a year the villagers carry 
sacks of dried cocoa beans out of 
the forest to the trading post at 
Foso station. Here they sell their 
cocoa and buy cloth, salt and other 
necessities of life. They load their 
purchases on their heads and 
trudge their way back to their for- 
est home. They walk quietly and 
fearlessly between the dense walls 
of brush on either side of the tor- 
tuous track. Then suddenly the 
leader shrieks “IJIMPETAKWQA!” 
(ANTS!) With their burdens jos- 
tling on their heads and_ pickens 
limply swinging on their mothers’ 
backs they leap and run to pass the 
invaded area as quickly as their feet 
will carry them. Once past the dan- 
ger they stop to brush the ants 


from their naked bodies and rub 
soothing mud over the bleeding 
spots where they were bitten. In 
Basofi the carnivorous ant is the 
worst enemy of man and beast. In 
accordance with the word carried 
down from their ancestors even 
before man came to Basofi, the little 
ant has always triumphed and 
ruled over this forest. In Odumasi 
one dare not tie his dog up for the 
night lest the ants should come and 
devour his flesh, leaving a skeleton 
in the morning. 

These ants are tough, industrious 
and swarming. They build earthen 
cathedrals above the ground and 
dwellings and labyrinthine passages 
below the ground. They attack all 
manner of flesh alive and dead. 
The native is constantly exposed to 
their terror. He cannot help but 
notice their well ordered existence 
and the uncanny ingenuity with 


which they drag their prey back to 
their communal lodgings. The mili- 
tary formation of the soldier ants 
on the march is an object of won- 
der. It is therefore not strange that 
the native has an unusual respect 
for this little beast. When Kojo is 
beset with a problem, be it domes- 
tic or trade, he seeks advice from 
Nana Ofori, the old chief of the 
village. More often than not, Nana 
ponders and replies, “We shall go 
to the Ants.”” By watching the ants 
they shall find the answer. 

Kojo has often observed that in 
the world of the ants matters are all 
settled and peaceful. They seem to 
know exactly what they want to do 
and proceed to do it. If the first 
attempt fails they try another and 
another till the task is accom- 
plished. Their methods are well 
established. Each ant knows exactly 


what his job is and hence there is 
no palaver as in Odumasi when the 
elders have to settle the question as 
to who is going to plant the cassava 
this year. The decisions of the ants 
have already been made, many, 
many years ago and hence their life _ 
is carried on in an orderly manner 
in accordance with custom, law and — 
tradition. It is too bad that Kojo — 
can not speak to the ants directly. 
He had often thought of this but 
dismissed the idea as being child- 
ish. First of all, the ants do not 
speak the way a man speaks. Sec- — 
ondly, even if they did speak they 
might not speak the Fanti tongue. 
They might speak Ebo or Kru 
which Kojo doesn’t understand at 
all. 

But the ants do have a language 
of their own, Kojo is sure of this. 
He has watched them closely in his 
mud hut. Every so often during the 
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heat of mid-day, while resting on 
his mat, his eyes would detect a 
thin line of ants on the wall. They 
are passing close to his head so he 
can see that they are moving in two 
directions. When an up-bound ant 
meets one coming down they stop 
and exchange greetings. “Ahuya” 
(“How are you”) they say. Then 
they gesticulate, touching each 
other with their forefeet. The mes- 
sages are concluded and they are 
on their way. Kojo gets up from his 
mat and with his forefinger traces 
the thin trail of moving ants till 
he finally reaches the object of their 
journey. “Now,” says Kojo out 
loud, “I know what they are saying 
to each other, ‘there is a great fly 
down below which the benevolent 
gods of the forest have seen fit to 
place in our grasp. We are having 
much difficulty in pulling him up 


this wall. You go ahead and help 
our brothers while I hasten to the 
fortress for reinforcements’.” 

And at other times the ants seem 
to know what is going on at great 
distances. They have no talking 
drums like the villagers in the Basofi 


_ forest, one hears no sound coming 


om them, yet they still have some 
ysterious way of sending mes- 
ages. Kojo knows this because he 


has seen it with his own eyes. He 


pulls down a small sapling un- 
earthing the roots and exposing a 
host of succulent worms and sub- 
terranean insects. A passing ant in- 
spects the fortuitous prize and be- 
fore long swarms of his compatri- 
ots are heading in the exact direc- 
tion from all sides. Kojo follows 
their paths and notes that they are 
coming from afar. They must have 
some form of talking drums for 
sending messages over a great dis- 
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tance just.as they must have some 
form of speaking voice even though 
he can perceive neither. Therefore 
his elders are wise in saying, “Go to 
the ants.’”” He may not be able to 
talk to them but he can observe 
their ways and carry home their 
lesson to his own life. 

When Kojo was a little child 
Old Amoo pointed out something 
to him which gained in signifi- 
cance as he grew to be a man. 
The difference between the Ants 
and the Trees is really a message 
from their forefathers and the gods 
of the forest. You plant cassava 
near a big tree. The tree steals 
the nourishment from the ground 
and the cassava withers and dies 
before it has a chance to mature. 
The stronger plants not only take 
the sunlight from the weaker ones 
but they also take their food from 


\ 
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the earth. That is the way of the 
Basofi forest. But the ants, they 
have legs, more legs than man. 
When an ant does not find food 
in one place he uses his legs and 
seeks the food elsewhere. He is not 
fixed to the ground like a tree. The 
little ant gives no thought to the 
realm of flora. He goes about his 
business around the trees, under 
the trees and even through the 
trees but he doesn’t know the tree 
the way Kojo knows the tree. So 
old Amoo said, ‘““There is a world 
of trees and there is a world of 
ants but neither understands the 
other. But you, Kojo, are a man 
in the world of men and you can 
seek knowledge from both the 
trees and the ants for that is why 
they were put in Basofi by the 
gods of the forest.” @ 


Note: This article will soon appear 
in a full-length book, Impetakwa. 
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BY VESTA CONDON 


‘A World of Moorish Magnificence Lies 
Just One Quick Step Away from Europe 


HE EASIEST and quickest way to go from Europe 
to the Spanish Protectorate of Morocco is to fly 
from Madrid in two and a half hours or from 

Sevilla in 55 minutes. Either way affords you fine views 
of Algeciras Bay, the Rock of Gibraltar and the busy 
Straits, which Hercules is said to have created with 
one heave of his mighty shoulders. You reach the 
mountainous coast of North Africa at Ceuta, a Span- 
ish town of Moorish origins, lying on the narrow neck 
of a small peninsula that ends in Monte Hacho, the 
Abyla of the Phoenicians, which with Calpe, now 
Gilbraltar, formed the Pillars of Hercules. A few 
moments later, Tetuan, a splotch of white against the 
brown slopes of Mt. Dersa, comes into view and your 
plane circles gently down to land. 

The Santo Ramel Airport lies down the flat, marshy 
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valley of the Rio Martin, and planes formerly had to 
land at Tangier in wet weather, but now good run- 
Ways permit airport functions all year. Many travelers 
from Spain to Tangier prefer to fly to Tetuan and” 
complete their journey in one of the waiting taxis, ~ 
which cost very little as there are always several pas- 
sengers who wish to share with you, rather than go to 
Algeciras, Malaga or Cadiz and cross by boat. A num- 
ber of bus lines operate between the two cities and 
recently an express service was begun which cuts down 
the time considerably. 

Going to Tetuan, you are driven up a green, fertile 
valley, with the somber Gorgues mountains looming 
to your left across the river. Gleaming ahead is the 
White City, Tetuan, capital of Spanish Morocco. You 
come in along the ancient walls, now surmounted by 
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dwellings, circle up past the new market, which looks— 
exteriorly, at least—like a beautiful mosque, and arrive 
in the modern Spanish section of the old Moorish 
stronghold. 

Tetuan ranks close to Fez and Marrakesh in pic 
turesqueness and native color. It is divided into four 
barrios, or districts, the two largest being the Medina, 
or Moorish quarter, a crowded, compact labyrinth of 
dark, narrow lanes and alleyways, slippery with refuse, 
and the Spanish section with its wide clean streets and 
tall modern buildings. In the much smaller Jewish 
section, you see pretty, dark-eyed girls with unveiled 
faces; skull-capped, bearded patriarchs who seem to 
have just stepped out of the Old Testament, and dim 
little synagogues hung with numerous handsome silver 
memorial lamps. The Indian section consists of one 
street only, the Luneta, where tiny shops display ny- 
lons, cheap jewelry, watches, soaps, perfumes and other 
articles. 

The monetary unit is the Spanish peseta and Span- 
ish is the language of officialdom, the banks, shops, 
hotels, etc., but Arabic is the tongue of the market 
places, the tiny shops, the thronged streets, although 
many speak Spanish as well and a few even know a few 
words of English. Now and then you even run into 
someone who has been to America. 

Flats and apartments are extremely scarce but the 
best hotel is the Dersa, which charges about $3.50 up 
for room and three meals. In the next category are 
the popular Nacional and the modern Trebol, but 
the latter has rooms only, for which it asks 65 cents 
up, but you can always eat at one of the other hotels 
or the two or three restaurants. Next in line and cor- 
respondingly lower in prices are the Regina and the 
Bilbao, followed by a few inexpensive pensions. All 
of these are, of course, in the Spanish quarter. On the 


whole, prices are lower than in Spain, and the markets. 


» are filled with vegetables and fruits. Tetuan has two 
unusually excellent photographic laboratories, and 
shops as far away as Madrid send film down by plane 
to be developed and printed overnight and flown 
ack the next day. 
_Every evening, that part of the Calle del General- 
isimo that runs from the Plaza de Muley el Mehdi to 
the Plaza de Espana is cleared of wheeled traffic and 
given to a good old Spanish custom. For hours, the 
street is filled from rim to rim by Spaniards, and a few 
Moroccans, who stroll up and down, chatting, laugh- 
ing, watching the girls, until about 11:00 p.m., when 
the crowds disperse with amazing rapidity and normal 
traffic is resumed. 

There are two or three movie houses and several 
cafes where you can sit surrounded by Spaniards in 
modern dress and by turbaned, long-robed Moroccans. 
A more interesting spot is the Plaza de Espana, where 
you can sip the hot, sweet mint tea—if you have the 
courage to compete with the wasps that settle wing 
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to wing around the rim of your glass—and watch the 
life of Tetuan flow past you. 

A most picturesque sight is the Santon, or religious 
mendicant, usually in filthy rags, yet small boys run 
after him and reverently kiss the edge of the sack that 
covers his straggly white locks. We saw one seated in 
the doorway of a shop, conversing with several well- 
dressed Moors, and the clerk informed us in a hushed 
whisper that he was very old—at least 100—and very 
wise. 

The Plaza de Espana is the heart of Tetuan, for 
here all four barrios make contact. Here too is the 
elegant Palace of the Spanish High Commissioner, the 
supreme power in Morocco to whom even the Caliph 
lends an attentive ear. Adjoining this and lying along 
a narrow lane to the left is the Palace of the Caliph, 
a round, roly-poly man with a pleasant smile. On Fri- 
days at noon, he leaves his palace and walks between 
his white-robed counselors and his tall black guard to 


Narrow, stepped streets of Chauen intrigue Moroccan visitors. 


the nearby mosque for prayers. That is the one day 
of the week when foreigners are permitted to collect 
there and take photos of the guards and of His High- 
ness as well. Women visitors are herded behind the 
tall guards on one side of the street and men on the 
other, cameras click busily and the Caliph smiles with 
obvious amusement. 

As you walk through the complicated maze of blind 
alleys, arched lanes, dark streets and small crowded 
market places, you are conscious of a pungent, per- 
vasive odor. It is keef, a close relative of marijuana, 
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which is smoked openly in a long, slender pipe with 
a tiny bowl. 

Each trade has its own street: that of the Slipper 
Makers, where men run up and down all day with 
dyed skins flung over their shoulders and where bags, 
puffs, belts and purses too are made; the Butchers, 
on whose counters there is usually a bunch of aromatic 
flowers; the Tailors, where little apprentices stand 
patiently holding taut the long cord with which their 
masters bind the edge of the chilaba; the Dyers, with 
their great folds of brilliantly colored yarn hanging 
from racks before small shops with steaming cauldrons, 
and many others. Oranges, lemons, potatoes and other 
fruits of the land are piled on stands or even on the 
cobblestones. Boys wander through the crowd, bearing 


Moslems of Alcazarquivir cover themselves as they pass Caliphs home. 


long sticks around which a sweet is wound, and brand- 
ish a knife with which they cut off sections. Grains, 
salt and lime are displayed in open sacks alongside 
olives, red achiote, saffron, round loaves of bread, 
cheap glassware, slippers, baskets, pipes for smoking 
keef itself—the list is long. And as you pick your way 
gingerly over the wet, slippery stones, you jump hastily 
aside when a hoarse voice shouts “Balak!’, warning 
of the approach of a donkey with loaded panniers, a 
boy with a tray or even a bed on his head or of the 
uniformed garbage man with his dripping odoriferous 
cart. : 

Moroccan homes, even the most magnificent, do not 
reveal their splendor to the casual passerby. Some- 
times in the meanest streets you see a handsome nail- 
studded door set in a blank wall and find that it is 
the entrance to an Arabian Nights palace with open 
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patios, spouting fountains, pergolas covered with roses 
or bougainvillea, orange and lemon trees and mosaic 


floors under arcaded galleries. In houses of two 
stories, a glass-enclosed gallery above the arcades of the 


main patio permit the women of the harem to see— 


without being seen. The more intimate rooms, even 
in the most humble dwellings, are never open to 
visitors, and it is unusual for a foreigner to be invited 
into a Moroccan home. 

Not far from the Plaza de Espana is the fine Arche- 
ological Museum, containing many jars, statues, coins 
and jewelry found in Tamuda, an ancient Roman City 
whose ruins lie about three miles from Tetuan on the 
highway to Melilla, just after you cross the Rio 
Martin. Some neolithic remains are from the Cave of 
Hercules near Tangier, and still other objects are 
from Lixus, the Roman ruins near Larache. Among 
the bronze figurines and objects of bone, glass, ivory 
and iron is a large bust of Cleopatra Basilisa, the 
daughter of Cleopatra and Antony, whose husband 
was Juba H, King of Mauretania. 

The School of Indigenous Arts was founded by the 


artist Bertuchi to maintain alive and uncontaminated ~ 
the spirit of Moroccan crafts and handiwork. Here — 
children are taught to work in iron, lead and silver, — 
brass, copper and fine woods. The little girls learn — 


to weave lovely rugs and draperies. The things made 


¢ 


here are not sold but are sent to Spanish Consulates ~ 
and tourist bureaus all over the world. Even the ~ 


handsome building itself was constructed by the stu- 


dents. Nearby, also under the direction of Senor Ber- — 
tuchi, is the Museum, where you may get a compre-~ 


hensive picture of Moroccan life, habits, customs and 
costumes. There is even a bride’s box, in which the 


girl is carried on the back of a donkey to her new 


home. Her gifts are born on the heads of friends. 

About 33 miles to the south, in the folds of high 
mountains, is Chauen, or Xauen, the former City of 
Mystery, where, until the Spaniards marched into it 
in 1920, no Christian foot had ever trod. It is one of 
the most picturesque cities in Spanish Morocco, some 
people even rating it ahead of Tetuan. Its population: 
is almost entirely Berber, the few Spaniards there 
being connected with the Spanish garrison. It climbs’ 
up the side of a gorge toward Monte Magot, when 
flow the abundant waters that feed the fountains 
this City of Waters. It is a quiet, sleepy place where 
the Moroccan traditions, customs and ways are most 
perfectly preserved. 

A visit to Chauen would be unalloyed delight but 
for the small boys, who are without exception the 
worst pests I have ever encountered. Every visitor to 
Chauen complains about them. They have always 
clung like irritating leeches, urging you to take one 
of them as a guide, but this year they even went so 
far as to threaten to break my camera if I tried to 
take any photos without having hired one of them 
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The seaside resort and fishing village of Rio Martin 
is about seven miles from Tetuan, and its long, smooth 
sandy beach is extremely popular in summer. On the 
way there you pass the Hipica, with its gardens, trees, 
tennis courts and hippodrome, and, beyond it, the 
football stadium. For winter sports, you can go to 
Ketama, the so-called Switzerland of Morocco, in the 


high mountains to the east of Tetuan, where the Rif 


begins. At Km. 163, is the parador of Ketama, among 
the pines, cool in summer and well-heated in winter, 
The terrace of the Parador faces the Llano Amarillo, 
where an enormous monument commemorates the 
stirring events that took place here in July, 1936, at 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. 

The road to the west from ‘Tetuan leads to Tangier 
and to Larache and Alcazarquivir, and runs at first 
through mountainous scenery. After 30 miles, you 
reach the frontier at El] Borch, and from there into 
Tangier is a short run of about ten miles. When I first 
visited Tangier some 33 years ago, it was an extremely 
picturesque Moorish city. Now the native quarter, or 
Medina, is engulfed by huge modern hotels, office 
buildings and countless banks. It has lost most of its 
charm by becoming an important international money 
mart. 

The highway to Larache turns off before you reach 
El Borch and runs through a wide valley, later joining 
the coast road from Tangier to French Morocco. Just 


beyond the ruins of Lixus, you enter Larache, a pros- 
perous town with an important fishing fleet, situated 
at the mouth of the Rio Lucas. The streets of the 
Medina climb steeply up from the river to the Zoco, 
a fine, large marketplace with arcaded galleries. Among 


Colorful marketplace in Tetuan is always of special interest to tourists. 


the local sights are the Castle of the Storks, which 
dates from the Sixteenth Century, and the Gardens 
of Hesperides, with palms, pines, and great magnolias, 

Alcazarquivir is also situated on the banks of the 
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Spanish Morocco 


Lucas River, not far from the International Bridge 
that marks the frontier of French Morocco. The Tan- 
gier-Fez Railway passes through it, as do several bus 
lines. The Hotel Espana is quaint, attractive and 
inexpensive. I prefer it to the one in Larache. The 
Alcaiceria is as typical and picturesque as the Medina 
of Tetuan, especially on market days, but is, of course, 
much smaller. The Barracks of the Spanish Regulars 
has a fine Patio of the Lions, reminiscent of the one in 
the Alhambra at Granada. 

North of Larache and off the main highway is Arcila, 
an unusually attractive town because it is so open, so 
full of light, with its white city walls, its abundant 
vegetation, and its lack of dark, tunneled streets. It 
was once a stronghold of Barbary pirates. 

Spain’s attitude toward her Protectorate of Morocco 
has been rather that of a kindly but firm older brother, 
and when you compare the quiet, undisturbed con- 
ditions that still exist there with the turmoil and 
violence in French Morocco, you must acknowledge 
the wisdom of her policy. It is only natural that the 
native population should be actively aware of all that 
is happening in the French Zone, but Spanish Morocco 
is still calm and still a pleasant and interesting place 
to visit. The visitor to the Spanish Zone will have 
a most enjoyable stay there as long as he treats the 
natives with courtesy and shows due respect for their 
customs, prejudices and beliefs. @ 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY PAT ULRICH 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words- 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 


Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned. Travet will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


ITHOUT HESITATION I recommend South Africa 

as the ideal place for an adventurous and 

rewarding holiday. Three generations ago, 
Stanley and Livingstone proclaimed this area ““Dark- 
est Africa,” and only the young and hardy dared to 
venture into its remote wilds. Today, with a vast and 
modern system of road, rail, and air routes spanning 
this amazing part of the globe, a tour of Africa is as 
practical and pleasurable as one of the beaten paths 
of the most popular tourist mecca. 

South Africa is a land of strange contrasts where 
sunshine knows no season. This great frontier offers 
indeed a dazzling variety of things to do and see, 
under a sturdy umbrella of fine weather. The con- 
trasts range from giant forests to treeless veldt, serene 
lakes to foaming cataracts, lush jungles to arid deserts, 
hazy mountains to flowering valleys, winding rivers 
to endless seascapes, primitive kraals to towering 
skyscrapers. 

For the cosmopolite, there is gay Johannesburg, 
center of world’s richest gold mines, or the stately 
administrative capital city of Pretoria, swathed in the 
beauty of jacarandas. For the adventurer, there is 
Kruger National Park, the world’s most extensive 
game reserve, habitat of lions, elephants, and many 
other wild animals, and the Hluhluwe Game Reserve, 
home of the rare white rhino. : 

The English-speaking visitor experiences no lan- 
guage problem in South Africa, since it is officially a 
bilingual country. When bidding farewell to this 
land of traditional hospitality, you will surely say, 


“Tot Siens,” meaning, “Till we meet again,” for Africa ¢~ 
has an appealing way of calling you back. And who © 


minds returning to a place in the sun? 


South Africa's Garden Route offers visitors sandy, secluded beaches. 
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Complete African Guide Covers Continent 


N AFRICA, not only have times 
changed, but they have become 
grievously more complicated. 
Gone are the good old days when a 
gentleman searching for a_ lost 


friend had only to make his way 
into the Congo, approach the first 
white man encountered, raise his 
hat and inquire politely, “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?”’ Nowadays, a 
traveler on the same mission would 
be encumbered with, in addition to 
his normal cook-out equipment, 
visas, fever-innoculation,  certifi- 
cates, an Algerian Travel Card, a 
dozen or so identification photos, 
timetables for the bus from Cape- 
town to Cairo, and a sheaf of off- 
cial letters of introduction. 
Certainly one item—an indispen- 
sable one—would be Joseph I. Tou- 
chette’s Guide to Africa (David 
McKay, New York, 311 pages), 
latest in the series known as Mc- 
Kay’s Travel Guides. This alto- 
gether remarkable work—one of the 
most admirable it has been our 
pleasure to examine—contains an 
astonishing amount of detailed in- 
formation of the sort any experi- 
enced or amateur globe-trotter 
would want, so thorough and so 
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“TR” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5. N. Y. 


SPECTACULAR 16 M/M color movies by 
new copy process—exciting wildlife and 
vivid travel—25¢ foot covers 26 countries 
and Alaska. Neil Douglas, famous pho- 
tographer. Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


WIN CONTEST MONEY. General Contest 
Bulletin gives hundreds of tips. Lists cur- 
Fent contests and rules. Sample copy of 
Magazine, 25¢. General Contests, 1609 
East 5th, Dept. 314, Duluth, Minn. 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT of Christmas 
oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines with 
holiday decorations. Bushel, $6.40; half 
bushel $4.40, express prepaid. Add 45¢ 
west of Mississippi River. Season closes 
April. Michaelson Groves, Bradenton, 
Florida. (NTC Member.) 


NEW GERMAN CAMERAS. 
own. Save 30-37%. 
1955 Auto. Rolleiflex, Tessar F3.5 
$159.00. 
Complete with case. Pay postman 
$15.50 duty. 
Similar prices most other famous makes. 
Secure ordering method, through bank, 
guarantees satisfaction. Immediate air- 
mailed reply. WORLDPOST, TANGIER, 
MOROCCO. 


Import your 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain “Felber’s wallet- 
size’’ money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric 
Systems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Pass- 
ports, etc. $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


——— 


compactly organized that a copy of 
it might well become the basic text 
for a school course in geography. 

A particular merit of this splen- 
did new African guide is the ready 
accessibility of all that is in it. 
Clear, unpretentious regional maps, 
drawn by Alanson Hewes, comprise 
the only pictorial] features. Every- 
thing else is in the crisply written, 
richly informative text, keyed at 
frequent intervals with eye-catching 
labels in boldface type. These sub- 
heads in most instances cover Entry 
Requirements, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Travel Agents, Transportation, 
Currency, Sightseeing, Language, 
Climate, Health Precautions, Cloth- 
ing and Tipping. 

The author’s Packing Lists, re- 
spectively for men and women, are 
exceptional. and exceedingly wise. 
Indeed everywhere in the book, 
you are impressed with the practi- 
cal authenticity of his information. 
Mr. Touchette speaks with author- 
ity. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon below 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me “McKay’s Guide 
To Africa” at the special membership 
price of $3.60. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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LGERIA, ALONG with Morocco, 
A has been in the news much 
of late in connection with 
the revolt. Tufhe and I visited 
there some years ago, traveling to 
the capital, Algiers, by jet plane. 
While there, she bought some an- 
cient jewelry fashioned by the fore- 
fathers of the Berbers, who have 
contributed their share to the re- 
cent uprisings. The jewelry is fas- 
cinating but if you chance to buy 
any be positive of a reliable shop, 
and even then be careful for there 
is much modern imitation. 
Algeria immediately reminded 
us of California, a view endorsed 
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by the taxi driver who took us 
from the landing field to our hotel. 
In fact, he volunteered that senti- 
ment. “Ask him,” requested Wash- 
ington travel editor Myron Glaser, 
our taxi companion, “if he’s ever 
been to California.” Tufhe unlim- 
bered her French and learned that 
the driver had not but that he 
knew from talking with others and 
from the movies. We were re- 
minded of the old saw that Algeria 
is California—with Arabs. In a 
sense, it’s true. 

Algiers itself is a combination of 
the Hollywood hills and just a dash 
of San Francisco built into the rise 
in layers of pastel and rimming the 
blue Mediterranean. Arabs slept 
sprawled along the roadside, enjoy- 
ing a siesta. An ancient native, the 
first we had seen in fez and robe 
with no Western world adorn- 
ments whatever, appeared suddenly 
on the waterfront and the caravan 
of cars from the airport halted as 
people swarmed out to get shots. 
As they concluded their picture- 
taking, the oldster, squinting his 
one good eye, came closer, held out 
his hand and said: “Pay here.” 

The Casbah is everything you 
could have imagined. It is a con- 
centration of traders with their 
wares, of donkeys and children, of 
cobbled byways and culs-de-sac, of 
robed men and veiled women, more 
than we ever thought to see. All 
this—plus filth. 

You are warned to stay in a 
group when walking through the 
narrow Casbah streets as genuine 
danger lurks there. Whether this be 
true I know not for there seem two 
theories and Tuffie was told by an 
official that the danger is overrated. 
That is, by daylight. After dark 
is quite another matter and a foray 
alone would be rank foolhardiness. 
Yet some say that even by daylight 


a foreigner, losing his party, is apt 
to be quickly set upon and robbed. 
Certain it is that he would get lost 
with alacrity in the tangled maze 
and be in for troublesome experi- 
ence. Personally, I want company 
in the Casbah. 

It is always mildly surprising 
how quickly travelers become ad- 
justed and what has been of prime 
curiosity only hours before takes 
on a commponplace blend. Robed 
and turbaned Arabs in hotel lob- 
bies, the women with their veils, 
men riding tiny donkeys, and na- 
tives squatted by sides of buildings 
in the age-old Arabic position of 
rest, were soon being absorbed with 
nonchalance. Yet, now and again, 
there came an odd one—for in- 
stance, the corpulent Arab in fez, 
western jacket and a simply enor- 
mous pair of native pantaloons,’ 
billowing out from hip to ankle, 
where they were made fast. “He 
looks,” quipped a friend, “as if he 
were set for a shoplifting safari.” 

It was the complete description. 
I should say the chap’s breeches 
would have held an entire section 
of any department store. 


Casbah in Algiers: Sinister for sightseers? 
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Odds And Inns 


LARIDGES HoTEeL in Durban, 
South Africa, completely ren- 
ovated last summer, opened 
its doors recently with new cock- 
tail bar, lounge, dining room which 
seats 250 guests comfortably, re- 
decorated bedrooms. . Mount 
Airy Lodge, Mt. Pocono, Pa., re- 
cently refurbished its Bridal Cab- 
ana cottages, added free instruction 
courses in dancing, ice-skating, ski- 
ing. . . . Town House, formerly 
called Naylor Hotel, in San Angelo, 
Texas, is undergoing $300,000 re- 
modeling program. Sheraton 
Corp. is planning second luxury 
highway hotel with 250 rooms at 
Binghamton, N.Y., at cost of $3,- 
000,000. . . . Hotel Rusher is oper- 
ating new motor hotel on outskirts 
of Brinkley, Ark., known as Rusher 
Motel, has 20 units, completely air- 
conditioned, carpeted wall to wall. 
... As part of $500,000 modern- 
ization program, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, has inaugurated 
first drive-in service in state with 
construction of new facilities which 
permit guests to register at desk 
while their cars are being unloaded. 
... Hotel Gearhart, Gearhart, Ore., 
recently completed extensive face- 
lifting program with addition of 
new warm water swimming pool, 
new lounge overlooking pool. . . 
Sacramento Inn, as it will be called 
when built this winter in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., will have 500 rooms, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis 
y courts, cost $5,000,000. . .. Ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held re- 
cently for new $10,000,000 Trade 
Winds Hotel in Las Vegas, to be 
erected on famed Strip. . . . Domin- 
D>) ican Republic is building three 
ew hotels, El Embajador, 310 
rooms, Hotel Paz with 150 rooms, 
60-room Hotel Generalisimo plus 
adding 100 rooms to Hotel Jara- 
gua’s present 158 capacity. . . . Nas- 
sau’s Royal Victoria Hotel started 
~ preliminary work on _ separate 
building which will house 16 de- 
luxe air-conditioned suites, bring- 
ing hotel’s outlay for past nine 
years to almost $1,000,000. . . 
Melrose Hotel, Dallas, Texas, has 
just completed renovation program 
with addition of swimming pool, 
parking lot, year-round air-condi- 
tioned garage. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Rondavels Add toA frica’s Charm for Guests 


va 


ouTH AFRICAN hotel people 
realize that most vacationers 
to this land are looking for a 
stopover at a place that is different. 
Thus in the last few years large 
stone-based, thatched-roofed hotels 
called Rondavels have been built 
to give tourists a feeling of being 
away from civilization yet still have 


Odd Rondayels on Beacon Island maintain native atmosphere amid modern conveniences. 


all the most modern conveniences. 

‘Three of the finest Rondavel col- 
onies are at Beacon Island, Kruger 
National Park and Drakensberg. 
None are too far from Johannes- 
burg. Prices under American Plan 
are $7.00 a day per person. Ronda- 
vels usually contain two bedrooms, 
bathroom and kitchen. 
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Flaming Jungle—A caravan of no- 
mads wearily searching for water are 
menaced by a wall of fire in the middle 
of the African Sudan. You'll be thrilled 
with the danger and excitement, as 
men and beasts attempt to escape the 
searing flames. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W 


Africa Untamed—Huge rhinos—hos- 
tile savages—the sudden charge of a 
bull elephant maddened by a wound! 
An amazing and revealing picture of 
earth’s most uncivilized areas. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W 


Zulu Hulu—Africa! Where age-old 
native ceremonies and feasts still gen- 
erate a savage frenzy of wild dancing! 
A rare camera study—intimate and 


sometimes brutal! 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W or Color. 


Curacao—A pleasing colorful travel- 
ogue introducing Curacao, a Dutch 
island in the Caribbean. Curacao is 
revealed as quaint and picturesque as 
well as modern and industrial. In- 
cluded are the old sections of the 
capital, Willemstad, which recall Dutch 


History in the Western Hemisphere. 
For sale or rent in 16MM sound only. 9 min. Color only. 


SCREENED FOR 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street _ 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 


[J]8MM [16MM silent 

L] 16MM Sound 

INVA o Ballbie, vido etar faslestatacet 
PUPS IRIS Wi 1a ing os 3c erie ae ei 
Oh Bs ess eee a DATE 2 tteecs 


MEMBERSHIP NO. .... 


Land of the Pyramids—An outstand- 
ing travel movie that takes you into all 


the colorful byways of fabulous Egypt 


and Valley of Kings! 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W. 


Wild River Safari—Deep in the 
Ubangi and Pygmy country the safari 
penetrates an Africa nakedly revealed 
as daring cameramen film scenes rarely 


photographed. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W. 


Cities of North Africa—A camera 
tour of the representative centers of 
North Africa showing the interesting 
sights and culture of the native popu- 
lation and their relations with Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. See the 
sights visited by our fighting forces as 
they are making history. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W. 


Giants and Dwarfs—This is a film 
on the enchanted land of the Eastern 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi. 
We see the 7’ Watusi natives and mid- 
get sized Pygmies. We visit the Albert 
Park, one of the world’s largest wild 


animal sanctuaries. 


For sale or rent in 16MM sound only. 13 min. B & W 
18 min. Color. 


America's Wonderlands—Camera- 
men have searched the nation for its 
most spectacular sights! Niagara, Yel- 
lowstone, Crater Lake, Columbia Riv- 
er, Yosemite, Mt. Rainier, the Mon- 
terey Peninsula—all the most outstand- 


ing scenic wonders from coast to coast. 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-sil S 
Mora sele ore silent and sound. 10 


Gateway to the Himalayas—Ne- 
pal, close to the slopes of Mt. Everest 
and land of the fighting Gurkhas rarely 
permits photography. Here is an inti- 
mate and fascinating picture of a for- 


bidden valley and people. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-silent an 
min. B & W or Color. 5 Se coumee 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are l6mm sound unless otherwise noted. 


South Africa's Modern Cities— 
This film convinces the audience that 
the Union of South Africa is different 
from what the average person knows of 
it. There are interesting stories of the 
developments which have taken place 
in the last 60 years. 


For sale or rent in 16MM sound only. 11 min. B & W 
or Color. 


Magicians of India — Mystifying 
tricks and fabulous feats known only to 
the fakirs of India. Wondrous, en- 
chanting magic of the Orient—see the 
old shell game—weight lifting with eye- 
lids—disappearing objects—fire tricks— 


snake charming. 


For sale or rent in 83MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W. 


Colonial Williamsburg—An unusu- 
al visualization of the historic Colonial 
community as it has been diligently re- 
stored in a faithful reproduction of 
Colonial settings—everything as it was 
when Williamsburg was the Capital of 
Virginia. It is an impressive artistic 
analysis that will be greatly appreci- 


ated by all who see it 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-silent and sound, 10 
min, B & W. 


Caribbean Holiday—A cruise among 
the historic and romantic gems in the 
necklace of tropical islands that en- 


circle the Caribbean. 


For sale or rent in 83MM, 16MM-silent and sound. 10 
min. B & W. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES. 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 
ERNEST T. WOLFE 
% 10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
RSS Sse 
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- Letter From 


The Publisher 


ITH foreign trips now within reach of the aver- 

age citizen’s budget, the problem of protecting 

the traveler’s health calls for increased atten- 
tion. IlIness—and its fear—are limiting factors in the 
continued growth of international travel. It has been 
estimated, for example, that half the number of tour- 
ists abroad develop diarrhea, yet despite the high 
incidence of this disease, the medical profession does 
not clearly know the cause or prevention of it, and 
little research has been done in the field. 

Emporiatrics—the science or the study of the health 
of the traveler—is only now being recognized as a 
field requiring the serious attention of both the 
medical profession and the travel industry. 

In addition to concerning itself with common dis- 
eases of travelers, emporiatrics also includes such 
problems as motion sickness, protection against in- 
sects, travel by older people and by children, by those 

’ handicapped with cardiac difficulties, sinus or respira- 
tory diseases, diabetes, stomach and intestinal ailments. 
Information is also needed on specialized precautions 
applying to limited areas in various parts of the world. 

Travelers also require information as to where they 

can obtain medical care when abroad, material as to 

) appropriate diet, and data on simple methods for 
protection against infectious diseases. 

The Travelers Health Institute has been newly 
established for the advancement of the science of em- 

> poriatrics, and TRAVEL commends its efforts and aims. 

We promise, too, to bring all TRAVELERS news and re- 

orts of developments in this fresh, challenging and 


growingly important field. 

Travel is an activity for all, and TRAVEL endorses 
any movement that promises new horizons—in a literal 
sense—to the hesitant and the halt as well as the 
healthy. @ 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation o} 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace througheut the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
W ells. 


Transportation: 


Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. 


Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 


the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Ly Erbe Caen pete cities ae Cane nt an OB Ee pp tae ne a SN SRST 

(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
AGT ESS rope cnctecscaceslas Socias Coes ee <= 
(please print) 
OT pie 2 beta rie ear earn Se MONEE METER UAC ES coser anna 
SER OR rer cet econ bel ease ee ees Dcareueiaes 
Name of nominating meMbe?............-ccscceccceccesesseescececeeee an 
Address: 


Merb ers ryi ah crs oscascsckewnsseoseadancssuctacenct cena ee 
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By Will Lane 


Hoping To Enter A Photo Contest In Future? 
Here’s How To Aid Your Chances Of Winning! 


ONTESTS OF ONE sort or another seem to be an 
integral part of the American way of life. I don’t 
know anything about the miscellaneous puzzle- 

solving, crossword, lucky-buck, and newspaper circula- 
tion gimmicks, but as for the strictly photographic 
contests, | can recommend every one I have ever seen. 

As a contest judge, I have looked at everything 
from teen-age snapshots to salon prints. Usually I am 
amazed how easy it is for the winners. The competition 
seldom is tough. You have a better chance to win than 
you imagine. 

Puppy Love, reproduced on the opposite page, took 
first prize in the class for Beginners, at the Kodak 
Camera Club’s annual competition. The children, five 
and eight respectively, are the offspring of Charles H 
Strong, Rochester, N.Y., who took the picture and won 
the prize. 

This first-prize winner was not difficult. No special 
equipment, lighting or cameras were required. Can 
you do as well? 

The first step, and most important in any contest, 


Novel, Nautical Watches 
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is to read the rules carefully. This is so obvious it 
almost sounds silly, but it’s not. Keep the rules before 
you to bear in mind what to do and what not to do. 
Other tips: (1) Select subject matter. Most popular 
are children, pets, pretty girls and beautiful scenery, 
in that order. (2) Plan your shots. If possible, add 
action, even if it is only someone walking, running or 
talking. (3) Take plenty of exposures. (4) Select the 
best ones and submit early. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER FORUM 


Q. How do we make stereo pictures out of our 
color slides? My husband and I saw a collection 
of 3-Dimension pictures, and immediately went 
out and bought a stereo viewer. As we have hun- 
dreds of slides already, we are going to have dupli- 
cates made and put together as stereo pairs. A 
friend of ours has already done this. He gets 
stereo pictures without all the monkey business 
of a special stereo camera... Mrs. M. V. Cook, 
Chicago. 


A. You are in for a disappointment. The principle 
of stereoscopic vision is based on the use, not of two 
identical images, but of two slightly different images. 
The two lenses in a stereo camera are normally 234 
inches apart, which is approximately the distance be- 
tween human eyes. Each eye sees a slightly different 
image. To see for yourself, hold a pencil at arm’s 
length and look at it with one eye. Then close the eye 
and open the other. The pencil seems to move each 
time you shift from one eye to the other, although 
the pencil is stationary. 

For stereo, you have to have a camera with two 
lenses, just as you have to have two eyes in your head 
for normal, binocular vision. An ordinary one-lens 
camera can be used if two pictures are taken, and the 
camera moved approximately 234 inches to one side 
for the second picture. If the camera is not moved 
between exposures, and you take only two identical 
pictures, they will have no third dimension. They may 
have the illusion of 3-D, but this is the false stereo _ 
effect which your friend noticed in his pictures. They 
are not stereo pictures. 

But it is easy to be fooled. Even an ordinary single- 
shot has some illusion of third dimension when it is 
looked at through a magnifying lens and viewing box, 
and if the subject is well lighted, with illumination 
from the side or rear, it gives the illusion of depth, 
roundness and space. 


Q. Would like your advice on the matter of 
traveling with cameras, and what if anything can 
be eliminated. Our family usually takes a long 
and scenic trip each year. The four children 
take their individual cameras, to which I cannot 
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Complexity is not essential for making prize-winning photographs. 


object since I am responsible for their interest. 
I take my Leica for color pictures, complete with 
filters, lens hood, film, etc.; my Rolleiflex for black 
and white, also with film and accessories; a light 
meter; and a 16 mm. movie camera! 

Picture me getting out at every stop with Leica, 
Rolleiflex and light meter hanging from my 
neck, and movie camera held in hand! Finally 
left behind the movie camera and flash synchro- 
nizers because bulb takes too much space and 
care. Have not yet gotten a strobe flash but would 
like to... Mrs. Max Kruger, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


| A. Ona recent trip, I found myself with the follow- 
ing cameras: 1.) A twin-lens reflex loaded with black- 
~and-white film. 2.) A 35 mm. camera with color film. 
3.) A Polaroid camera. Instant snapshots are wonder- 
ful for breaking the ice, putting people at ease, and 
preparing them for photography with other cameras. 
4.) A view camera. Or a news camera, like the Speed 
- Graphic, with individual film holders carrying color 
film. Also different types of black and white, and Infra- 
_ Red film. 5.) Flash synchronizers for each camera. 6.) 
A stereo camera, and 7.) a movie camera. Each camera 
has a purpose of its own. With the reflex camera, for 
example, I can study the composition of a scene with 
a minimum of effort, and then go on and shoot with 
the 35mm. color camera, or any of the others. 

However, riding herd on half a dozen cameras is 
all work and no play. To get more fun out of photog- 
raphy, consider these solutions: 

1. Carry only one camera. Select it on a basis of how 
you use your pictures. If you want a lot of prints to 
send to friends, if you do your own enlarging and print 
manipulation, if you want to sell to newspapers and 
magazines, you need black-and-white. On the other 
hand, if your aim is to have slides to project and show 
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your friends, then a 35 mm. camera with color film 
is ideal. 

2. If you take several cameras, carry one a day. Select 
the camera that is most appropriate. If the schedule 
calls for Indian war dances, take your movie camera. 
If landscape scenes rather than action is anticipated, 
shoot color slides. 

3. If you spend several days in one place, use a dif- 
ferent camera each day, so as to get complete coverage. 

4. If you are with a group of people, divide the pic- 
ture responsibility. Let each carry his own camera, 
making sure that responsibility is assigned for color 
slides, stereo pictures, black and white, infra-red, and 
motion pictures. Later, you exchange prints or have 
duplicate negatives made so each person has complete 
coverage of what he wants. News photographers fre- 
quently work this way. Teamwork also is good method 
for use in covering an important event, such as a foot- 
ball game, a Rose Bowl parade, a family reunion or 
possibly a wedding party. 

With any of the above methods you have only one 
camera at a time to worry about. This not only sim- 
plifies the mechanics of picture taking, but also allows 
you to concentrate your thinking and planning. Each 
camera has its own possibilities and limitations. You 
can only work with one camera at a time. @ 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5000 
Accident Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or 
Dismemberment; up 
to $1000 for loss of 
or damage to Bag- 
gage. World Wide 
coverage. | Day to 6 
Months, : 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft ..e.- 


Highway 26 
Dear Sirs: 

We read with a great deal of inter- 
est Kaye Phelps’ story in the August 
issue of your magazine relative to 
Wyoming’s Grand Tetons, but we were 
quite chagrined to notice in the box 
accompanying the story, “How to Get 
There,” that no mention whatsoever 
was made of U.S. Highway 26 which 
has been the principle lead up route 
to the Grand Teton section -since its 
inception in 1948... . 

A. B. Goodwin, Secy. 
U.S. Highway 26 Assn. 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Among other routes, TRAVEL correctly 
cited U.S. 287, north from Laramie, 
which overlaps U.S. 26 for some 110 
miles on its course to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park.—Epb. 


Travel Response 
Dear Sirs: 

San Miguel Allende—our old strong- 
hold—is literally bursting at the seams 
with new residents and visitors, of 
whom I’d conservatively estimate about 
80 per cent have been attracted there 
by either The Real Mexico or Luxury 
Living on $40.00 a Week. No joke. To 
the Mexicans—landlords, storekeepers, 
etc.—l’m a real hero who’s doubled and 
tripled their incomes and made life 
worth living for them. To many of the 
older American residents, I’m a ghoul, 
living off the desicated bodies of once- 
plump folk like themselves. . . . I 
thought you’d like a first-hand report 
on just how widely read (and believed) 
TRAVEL is. San Miguel is the best ex- 
ample I’ve ever heard of. 

Richard Magruder 
Mexico City, Mex. 
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Heartily Grateful 
Dear Sirs: 

I do not know who took time out to 
send in my name for membership in 
your organization, however [ am cer- 
tainly grateful for their doing so. I 
would like to thank them heartily. My 
husband and I both look forward to 
receiving your magazine each month.... 

Regina E. Preston 
Seattle, Wash. 


Jersey Jab 
Dear Sirs: 

For many years the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer had a very fine slogan, “If you 
can’t boost, don’t knock.” This thought 
came to me as I read your recent ar- 
ticle in the September issue of Editor’s 
Report: Jersey Jaunt in which you state 
“Ocean Drive’s appropriate serenity is 
blasted only by Wildwood and _ its 
boardwalk battery of blatant amuse- 
ment devices. Above this whirling rau- 
cous region, however, the Drive settles 
down to spanking sights that stretch 
out into the horizon as you bridge bays 
like Hereford Inlet” and so forth. As 
the owner and operator of the South 
Jersey Travel Bureau and also in my 
present position with the city, I can 
not help but feel that you might have 
been somewhat more generous in your 
description of this very popular and 
much used seashore resort. . . . Even 
though you refer to what we term the 
North Jersey coastal area, I did not see 
any reference as vicious and uncompli- 
mentary as you have given us... . 

John J. Kay 

Director 

Bureau of Public Relations 
Wildwood, N. J. 


TRAVEL regrets that its verity has been 
misinterpreted as viclousness in report- 
ing Wildwood’s boardwalk battery of 
blatant amusement devices—Eb. 


Swimming Style 
Dear Sirs: 

In Lines Aft of September, Gifford 
M. Mast of Davenport, Iowa, is abso- 
lutely correct. Every community should 
have a place where boys and girls, 
and grown-ups too, could enjoy the 
freedom of swimming out of doors 
completely naked. . . . If youngsters 
could grow up in a society where they 
could see their brothers and_ sisters, 
their parents and their friends, exer- 
cising with their bodies and entirely 
bare, there would be no need longer 
to worry about sex crime and juvenile 
delinquency. 

Nancy Adams, 
Bennington, Vt. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF 


Travel published monthly at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, for October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Maleolm McTear Davis, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Managing 
editor, None; Business manager, Sheldon R. Shane, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its names and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. 
Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; John F.. Sullivan, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciazy 
elation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst day of 
August, 1955. 
Seal /s/ Rose Berlin 
(My commission expires March 30, 1956) 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 6: (top 1. bot. r.) V. Engene Johnson. Photo-Carola 

(top r.). P. 7: (top r., bot.) V. Eugene Johnson. Congo 
Press (center). P. 8: (top 1.) Sabena Belgian World 
Airways. Michel Mako (top r., center, bot. r.). P. 9-12: 
3 Lions. P, 13-16: Author. P. 17: Egyptian State 
Tourist Administration (bot.). Arab Information Center 
(top). P. 18: Sabena. P. 19: (r.) Arab Information 
Center. Sabena (1.). P. 20-24: Author. P. 25-28: 
Author. P. 29-31: Author. P. 32: Author. P. 39-41: 
3 Lions. P. 42-45: Casa de Portugal. P. 46-48: Author. 
P. 49-50: Congo Press. P. 51: Monkmeyer Press Photo 
Service. P. 52-55: Author. P. 58-61: Author. P, 62: 
South African Tourist Corporation. P. 64: Author. P. 
65: South African Tourist Corp. P. 69: Will Lane. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 

Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 

lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 

pidored New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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T. ROOSEVELT PROGRAM SET 
Newly created Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Com- 

mission will initiate 

plans for celebration dur- 

ing 1958, 100th anniversary 

- of former president's 
birth. Theodore Roosevelt 

_ Island in Potomac River, 

Wash., D.C., and Theodore 

_ Roosevelt National Memo- 

_ rial Park near Medora, 

» N.D., will be dedicated 

- then. 


_ BOAC PULLS SWITCH 
British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, commencing 
. Nov. 12, will switch to 
- Vickers Viscount planes 
on its NYC-Bermuda route, 
' inaugurate mixed-class 
hops across Atlantic. NYC 
' will be linked with Ber- 
' muda twice weekly. 


_ IRELAND CRUISE PLANNED 
Cunard's luxury ship 

Ivernia will be used for 

line's annual Christmas in 

Ireland excursion commenc- 

mang Dec. 15, arriving in 

Cobh Dec. 22. Liner accom- 

_ modates 110 passengers 

Pe first-class, 833 tourist 

' class. 


' UNITED LOWERS FARES 

_ United Air Lines has 
plan for new low-cost air 
_ coach fares between Pacific 
Northwest, East and Mid- 
' west. If approved, new 1- 
_way fares will be $99.00, 
| Saving $19.00, while 
‘flight from Chicago to 
“Northwest will be $76.00, 
a cut of $13.00. 
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U.S. SETS TRAVEL RECORD 
Commerce Dept. estimates 
American ramblers will 
spend $1,500,000,000 in 
1955 with figures based on 
$705,000,000 doled out 
during first-half of year. 


SOUTHERN TOUR SET 

American Express has ar- 
ranged for 15 tours leav- 
ing NYC between Nov. 1l- 
May 11 on streamliner The 
Southern for trip through 
Deep South. Passengers may 
join jaunt at Newark, 
Philly, Baltimore or Wash- 
ington, with prices start- 
ing at $199.50 down to 
$184.34. 


POLY TOURS SET MED. CRUISE 
Poly Tours, world-wide 
travel service organiza- 
tion, recently chartered 
modern SS Proleterka for 
special 17-day and 15-day 
voyages next year through 
Adriatic, Ionian, Aegean 
seas. While cruises origi- 
nate in London, ships also 
sail from Grand Canal, 
Venice, Italy, with prices 
set at $164.50, $234.50, 
leaving April 1, Oct. 7. 


CUNARD SETS XMAS VOYAGE 
Christmas in Europe is 
possible for those sail- 

ing from NYC on super- 
liner Queen Mary Dec. 1 to 
Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, 
Greece. Voyagers will ar- 
rive in time to reach 
destinations before Dec. 
25. 


Late News Gathered From Around The World 


DEVIL'S TOWER ADDS ACREAGE 

Devil's Tower National 
Monument in Wyoming will 
shortly increase its 
grounds with addition of 
155 acres of land for ex- 
tention of its public-use 
facilities. 


ATLANTA-NORFOLK LINKED 
Capital Airlines in- 
augurated new non-stop air 
service between Atlanta-= 
Norfolk on Sept. 25, with 
Baltimore, Washington, 
Newport News also getting 
hops. Flights are on 4-= 
engine transport planes. 


JAL OPENS NEW OFFICE 
Japan Air Lines in near 
future will open new dis-= 
trict office in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Branch will be 
located on K and 15 St. 


MERCURY MAKES NEW MOTOR 

Kiekhaefer Corp., makers 
of Mercury Outboard Motors, 
recently introduced new 
line of 1956 30 H.P. 
motors. All die cast en-= 
gine, called Mark 30, has 
4 cylinders, sells for 
$479.50. 


MIAMI ENLARGES STADIUMS 

Both Orange Bowl, Hia-= 
leah race track will be 
enlarged for 1955-56 win- 
ter season. Bowl will be 
increased by 9,000 seats 
to capacity of 76,000, 
while track is to be 
decked out with 4,500 new 
chairs, bringing it to 
20,000 tops. 


SWISSAIR INCREASES FLEET 
Swissair has ordered 8 
Convair liners, The Metro- 
politan, which will be de- 
livered between May, Oct., 
1956. New planes will im- 
mediately go into opera- 
tion on European routes. 


COUTURE OPENS NYC ARM 
Couture car-rental serv- 
ice recently opened for 
first time a NYC sales 
office. Other Couture of- 
fices are in Florida, 
Colorado, Puerto Rico. 


NAL BUYS 6 CONVAIRS 

National Airlines re- 
cently purchased 6 new 
Convair 440 planes for 
$4,250,000. Craft will be 
delivered in 2s during 
summer of '56, building 
line's total multi-engined 
fleet to 34. 


VISTA-DOME CARS ORDERED 
Burlington Railroad has 
ordered 2 new Denver Zeph- 
yrs, featuring Vista-Dome 
cars, completely new type 

all-room coach=sleeper 
which will be put into 
Chicago-Colorado service 
in fall of ‘56. Each 
sleeper contains space for 
40 travelers in standard 
85-foot car with 24 
Singles, 8 doubles. 


ROSE BOWL TOUR PLANNED 
American Express has 
blueprinted plans for 
escorted Rose Bowl tour 
planned for New Year's, 
with seats for game re- 
served in advance. Trip 
Starts in Chicago Dec. 26, 
stopping over at Grand 
Canyon for day's sightsee- 
ing, continuing to Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles, 
from which jaunts will be 
_ made to Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, Disneyland, Santa 
_ Anita Race Track. Price of 
tour is $407. 


NILE CRUISE READIED 
Nile River Boat Sudan 
starts winter season with 
Christmas Cruise leaving 
Cairo on Dec. 17, arriving 
in Asswan Dec. 28. Two-day 
stopover will be made in 
Luxor from Dec. 23-25. 


SEABOARD RR GETS NEW CARS 
Seaboard Railroad will 
have ready for Florida- 
bound passengers this win- 
ter brand new sleeping car, 
coach equipment, series of 


reclining seat cars, lounge 


for smoking. Additions will 
be made during Nov. 


AVIS BUYS CHICAGO SYSTEM 
Avis Rent-A-Car System 
has bought Saunders Drive- 

It-Yourself Firm of Chi- 
cago for $500,000, adding 
160 autos, 4 new locations 
to its network. Aside from 
Chicago, spread includes 
Evanston, Oak Park, Ill. 


NYC AIRPORTS LINKED 

Beginning Nov. 1, Pan 
American World Airways 
will provide free heli- 
copter service linking 
Idlewild Airport with La 
Guardia and Newark Air- 
ports. Hops will be offered 
to any passenger arriving 
at fields on domestic 
flights and holding reser- 
vations on Pan Am. Copters 
cut driving time between 
fields in half. 


Yellowstone National Park's tensed area is anders 
multi-million-dollar development J 

increasing tourist needs and to relocate visito 
facilities from south rim of canyon to north sid 
Construction of sewer and water distribution sy 
electric power distribution 
telephone connections, $47,500. New roads, par 
walks will cost government $220, 400, and | 


will cost $294,768, 


areas, 


dations, service facilities will cost grand ‘total 


$2,300,000. 


leaving Jan. 4, 20, Feb. 


_. FURNESS BO/ 3S 


hapa Lines ar 


Ocean Monarch 
Bermuda, calling for he : 


and Nassau, with jaunts | 


3, 24. All voyages will | 
last 8 days, cost $200, — 
plus tax. ees 


FRUIT CO. SETS CRUISE DATES 4 

United Fruit Co. an=- — 
nounced sailings of Chiri 
qui, Jamaica, beginning — 
Sept. 17 for 12-day junket 
to Cuba, Guatemala, with © 
ships leaving every Sat. 
from New Orleans. Rates — 
start at $300 tacluding® 
hotels, meals. 


P.R. TOUTS NEW TRACK 


son. Track will cost $3,- 
500,000, enter into Puerto 
Rico's racing schedule 
with 3 other plants. — 


FLIGHTS TO FAIR SET 
Avianca, Colombian Na: 
tional Airways, will ope 
ate special 6-day tours 
from NYC to. Bogota in Oo 


Fair, Nov. rope 21. 

First-class rate is 3g 
$535.80, tourist SLaeeae 
$460.80. . ; 


rogram to help m 


WINTER CRUISES ARRANGED 

_ Ocean Monarch, luxury 
liner of Furness Lines, 
will make 2 13-day, 1 14- 
‘day cruises to West Indies, 
South America this winter, 
first trip of 13 days 
‘leaving Jan. 23, returning 
Feb. 5. Second voyage is 
14 days with departure set 
‘for Feb. 19 till Mar. 5, 
third is 13 days, from 
Mar. 6-19. Trips all leave 
‘from NYC, cost $325, $350, 
' $325, respectively. 


W~. INDIES VOYAGES OUTLINED 
' Empress of Scotland, 
-26,500-ton flagship of 
Canadian Pacific fleet, 
‘will make 3 20-day cruises 
“to West Indies and South 
America in 1956. First 
'eruise leaves NYC Jan. 18, 
other Feb. 9, March 2. 


_PADDLEWHEELER TOURS FLA. 

_ Memphis Queen, authentic 
_paddlewheel showboat, in 
Nov. will tour tropical 
‘waters of Biscayne Bay 
instead of its usual cruise 
-down Mississippi River. 
Both day, night voyages 
pare set. 


HILTON, AVIS INK PACT 

_ Avis Rent-A-Car System 
has been appointed agent 
‘for Hilton Hotels Corp., 
which includes 28 hotels 
in 21 cities, 4 of them 
‘outside continental U.S. 
Under agreement, Hilton 
'eredit cards will be 
honored by Avis in rental 
“transactions. 


BEA REACHES AMSTERDAM 

_ British European Airways 
has added Amsterdam to its 
luxury European Silver 
Wing flights which were 
arted Oct. 2. Hops will 
ave London Airport at 

20 p.m., arrive in Am- 
rdam at 2:35 p.m. 
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SABENA ADDS WINTER FLIGHTS 

Sabena, Belgian World 
Airlines, has announced 
flight schedules for com- 
ing fall-winter season. 
Three new gateways will be 
added: Shannon, Manchester, 
Brussels. 


UNITED SWITCHES DAYS 

United Air Lines will 
soon change its Family 
Plane Fare to Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
from Mon., Tues., Wed. Re-= 
vision is attempt to in- 
crease mid-week air travel 
jaunts. 


MID-WINTER VOYAGE READIED 
North German Lloyd flag- 
Ship, Berlin, has planned 
17-day junket to Caribbean. 
Seabounding commences next 
Feb. 17 from NYC, with 
prices starting at $340 
for 4,444-mile excursion. 


ATLANTIC SKIMMED 107 TIMES 

Italian Line vessels will 
cross Atlantic 107 times 
during 1956, starting Jan. 
5 with sailing of Conte 
Biancamano. Five ships 
will make 54 Eastbound, 53 
Westbound voyages. Andrea 
Doria, Cristoforo Colombo 
will make 29 express round- 
trips between NYC, Medi- 
terranean ports. 


LINER'S NAME CHANGED 
Argentine State Line 
passenger vessel Evita was 
recently restored to her 
original name—Rio Tunuyan. 


NAL EXTENDS PAY LATER PLAN 
National Airlines will 
extend its fly now, pay 
later program to in-season 
flights to Florida and 
Cuba. Plan will also apply 
to travel portion on line's 
special-rate winter pack- 
age vacations at Miami 
Beach which will be offered 
January-March. 


ae RSI CE Sar (P TE RUS ae ORC aN eT eI aR eR ree ar 
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TEXAS MONORAIL READIED 


Houston, Texas, this Nov. 
will get Monorail Rail- 
port, which will be sta- 
tion for aerial coaches 
coming to ground level to 
pick up, discharge pass-= 


‘engers, also has overhang 


for weather protection. 


CHANNEL CARRIER SET 


British Railways will 
build new car-carrier to 
shuttle between Dover- 
France in 1957, with new 
vessel costing $2,500,000, 
weighing 5,000 tons, ac= 
commodating 1,000 passen-= 
gers, 130 automobiles. 


NYC-NASSAU NON-STOP SOUGHT 


me RG <a 


PAA seeks all-year non-= 
stop service between NYC- 
Nassau for Dec.-Mar. sea- 
son on twice-daily run 
with first-class tab 
$140.80, tourist $100.80. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN DECEMBER 
Te Dovers Fairdscccascessvecvcesdesectewvnr Oly speseaum 
1-15. Natl. Arts Festival...........-Kingston, Jamaica 
2. Sibelius Festival Concerts........Stockholm, Sweden 
2. LoS Vigilantes Xmas Parade........El Centro, Calif. 
3. Xmas Open HouSe.....eesecceccceeceeess Boulder, Colo. 
Te ROGG Os 6 s's oc a sve ¥ v's ose sos tcese sas 0d wis oh DODCOI seen o mame 
Wee ONMAS) MALT ois» c.ciewle ss v.0.¢.ci oc'scle eels ee ODOC KHOI sow Ote mm 
4-10. Finnish Musical Week....wcccccosvceseeAll Finland 
4-24. Kris Kringle MartS.......+..-eNuremberg, Germany 
5-9. Chemical Indus. Exhib.....e-eeeseseNew York, N.Y. 
5-9. Smithfield Agric. Show.......s..e----London, Eng. 
6. Opera Season Opens.......++++--Milan, Naples & Rome 
7. Buddhist Festival.........e..eAll Oriental Countries 
7=9. Natl. Poultry. Show. cc. ecccscvoceccve s HONGO ne. 
8. 90th Birthday of Sibelius.........+.e.eeAll Finland 
8. Immac. Conception Festival......-Mt. Zion, Jerusalem 
8-14. 6-Day Bicycle Race..........-Copenhagen, Denmark 
10. Nobel Peace Prize Adwards........-O0slo & Stockholm 
HOer BOASL Mart .'cie.c ecie oa cie 6 0's 0 -014'pe cleiiate oleae OO Ue amr risa 
10-17. Chanukka Feast of Lights......Jerusalem, Israel 
11-12. Escalade Festival.....ceccccceesee Geneva, Switz. 
di=351. “Xmas City" Celebration... ccccanssdvcceNOGks Mow 
12. Our Lady of Guadalupe Procession....-..Mexico City 
15. Creche Figurines Fair..........eMarseilles, France 
15-Mar. 15. White Fishing Season.........Meeker, Colo. 
16. Foretrekkers' Day.........-rPraetoria, South Africa 
17. 52nd Powered Flight Anniv.........Kitty Hawk, N.C. 
£7. On Matsuri Festival. <..csseccccnesdss ss sNaTA, poapan 
18. Santo Tomas Procession.Chichicastenango, Guatemala 
18-Apr. 16. Fishing Tournament.......e..eeseeeMiami, Fla. 
20=22. Cowboy. Xmas’ Ball .e'ciccic ce we ce em x ccc wATISOMEME nocd 
wie BACH Oratorio. scent covcvves cicescie DOLL SuepagEt 
21-26. 16th Xmas Tennis Tournament....Barcelona, Spain 
Bee Street Carols... .cccccssccasesseaceWilliamepure vee 
25. Natl. Indus. Exhib............San Jose, Costa Rica 
25-31. Winter Sports Season Opens.......e.e+eAll Norway 
24. Xmas Carol Pilgrimage............Salzburg, Austria 
'24. Midnight Shepherds' Procession.....Valberg, France 
Boy LAS POSAGAS.ccccsetinccccceeteevess ve ciGSOu ena ae 
25. Xmas Celebrations...........+..+.-eNazareth, Israel 
25-Jan. 31. Ice Revue Season.......-...Vienna, Austria 
25-28. Indian Xmas Dances.....Indian Pueblos, New Mex. 
26. Arbutus Golf Tournament.........Killarney, Ireland 
26-Jan. 11. Midwinter Sports Festival.New Orleans, La. 
27. Masons Walk.e.cecceeeceeeeeeeeeseMelrose, Scotland 
27. VII Coppa Automobilistica..........Taormina, Italy 
Soe OUl CALL VAL srcereicre’s ciaidieled eieere oo en Paso, Tex. 
28-31. Intl. Ice-Hockey Tournament.......-Davos, Switz. 
29-Jan. 10. Natl. Boat Show...............sLondon, Eng. 
29. Annual Cowboys Ball.s.cevceceveeveees Lamar, Colo. 
eve Feast of ‘David. Celebs <«..scceetet veel oe hn Israel 
29-30. Koshare Winter Night Show.......La Junta, Colo. 
DOv ihyagaraj. Music Festival. .ixssceceseceneckil India 
51. St. Sylvestre Festival......s.......Funchal, Port. 
31. Chelsea Arts Ball...esseeeceveeeeseees-London, Eng. 
31. Orange Bowl PAPade..cscccvececccccsceesMiami, Fla. 


has contracted with Uni- 


SHERATON GETS N.D. TV 
Sheraton Hotel Corp., 


versity of Notre Dame to | 
televise 3 or 4 of col- 
lege's football games this 
fall on closed circuit 
with outlets to only a 
Sheraton's chain. Games o 
Oct. 15, Oct. 29, Nov. 1 
Nov. 26, will be seen in 
13 cities. ; 


RODEOS STEADILY GROWING — 
Rodeos last year played 
to an audience of some 
12,500,000, almost as man 
as saw major league base- ~ 
ball games. NYC's Madison | 

Square Garden drew larges 
crowds, 362,120. hamty : 


AIRLINES AID PASSENGERS 

Airline passengers who | 
have several hrs. to kill | 
between flights will be 
able to relax in new rest — 
facilities called Airwayte. 
Travelers for minimum | 
price of $5.00 for 4 hrs. © 
can have room, private 
shower, bed, lavatories 
and radios. : 


TRANS-CANADA CUTS FARES 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
on Nov. 1 inaugurated ~~ 
tourist service between ~ 
Canada-Florida, Bermuda 
and Caribbean, with fares — 
reduced up to 34%. Mont- 
real-Bermuda hop will be 
$69.00 one way compared 
first-class tab of $89.0 


16 sailed on round-the- — 
world maiden voyage, x 
American President Lin 
initial step in gigant 
$200,000,000 ship-repl 


Ships, President Hayes, 4 


Adams, Coolidge, 
built shortly. 


